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TAP 
the very source of 
PROFITS 


by studying this summer with 
Jack 

WHY not equip yourself during the vacation months to make your school pay greater dividends 

in the winter? To an experience that includes years on the professional stage both as performer 


and dance director, Jack Manning in his annual tap teaching tours has added first hand knowledge 
y the requirements of dancing teachers throughout the country. 


A SUMMER COURSE WITH THIS ACE OF TAP TEACHERS 


is NOT just another study course—it is an experience that will be inspirational as well as profitable 


—it is an investment in material, ideas and enthusiasm that will put money in your pocket this winter. 
YOU will echo the plaudits of teachers throughout the country who are now using Jack Manning s 


routines.* 
enroll now for one of the Be Lop ? In Lap 5 


ANNUAL 2 WEEKS SUMMER COURSES — June 20 through August 20 


This year there will be a series of two-week courses with 


| Beginner's Tap 
3 CLASSES DAILY Intermediate Tap and Musical Comedy 
Advanced Tap 


The classes can be started on any Monday as each week's work will be complete 


30 Hours ..... $45 


Complete descriptions furnished tthe extra cost 


FOR PROFESSIONALS: In addition to the teachers’ courses, there will be a class for profes- 


| —_— in the summer schedule. 
| For further details write: 


Box 10, wa AMERICAN DANCER, 250 West 57th Street New York City 


* Routines by Jack Manning" means to tap dancing what “Sterling” means to silver! 
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SKE ICHE S —set of 36 (in full color) $1.00 


(Associated’s sketches are VERY original—have suggestions for dances and specifications 
for material required, too.) 


PATTE RN S —Mothers and costumers agree it is more 

efficient (and more economical—no waste of 
material) to cut costumes by Associated’s patterns. They have a complete 
size range for every sketch. | 


F ABRIC S —Quality is important as the material must be 
worthy of the dances. Associated never compromises 
on quality—offering the most glamorous designs—many of ‘hem exclusive." 


*Stroblite Fabrics by the yard (the materials that glow in the dark with the U.V. Light) 
are exclusive with Associated. 


SE RVICE —is the reason successful teachers buy from 
Associated. Their time is too valuable to do other- 
wise. Associated has built a reputation for prompt and efficient service at 


recital time; for giving MAIL ORDERS the same Bini and interested attention 
they give teachers who call in person. 
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PROMINENT DANCE 


STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


CHESTER 
HALE 


| HIS NEW 
SCHOOL 


at 


1845 BROADWAY 
Between 60th and 6lst 


TOE 
BALLET 

TAP 


+ 


Studio 
To Stage 


Announces 


4 Evelyn 


Hubbell 


offers Ballroom Ma- 


terial for Teachers at 
MURRAY-HUBBELL- 
SEROVA _ Teacher's 
Material and Normal 
Course June 28th to 
Aug. 20th. Details 
on request, Write 7 
E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


W hen Replying to Advertisers Please Mention 
“THE AMERICAN DANCER 


PRO and CON 


* Viewpoints Gleaned from 


* the Editor's Mail 


Dear Miss Howard: 
The writer was most interested in reading 


in your April issue the article on standardiza- 


tion of ballroom steps. 
This effort on the part of the committee 


_ gives rise to a revaluation of the question, 


“What are the elements of good dancing? Is 
a knowledge of steps alone sufhcient?” The 
writer believes teachers will agree, from the 
measure of their own experience, that steps 
tin themselves are but an incidental part of 
dancing and that of vastly more importance 
are such qualities of body rhythm as smooth- 
ness, spontaneity of movement, graceful main- 
tenance of balance on a well-filled dance floor, 
accuracy in leading, ease in following. 

The significance of body rhythm as opposed 
to step instruction is most vividly delineated 
in the rumba. Even casual observation of 
this dance should serve to convince that the 
teaching of its step patterns without an analy- 
sis of the body or muscle coordination involved 
can have but slight value. 

As with the rumba, so every dance has its 
body rhythm, its method of balance and way 
of moving easily and smoothly in various 
directions. 

It is to be hoped that the committee will 
go far beyond an outline of steps, and in 
taking cognizance of the important factor of 
body rhythm, will seek to standardize a tech- 
nique of movement which will go directly 
toward making dancing truly graceful and 
enjoyable. 

Fortunately, ballroom body control can now 
be standardized. While ballet technique has 
proved unsatisfactory for ballroom work, the 
principles of body mechanics developed in 
recent years by the newer schools of natural 
body movement offer a sound basis for the 
modern requirements of a teachable ballroom 
technique. 

The writer has had the opportunity to 
thoroughly test these principles of scientific 
body mechanics and has found them to be 
of utmost value in developing those qualities 
of body rhythm so essential to graceful and 
enjoyable dancing. Further, there is a lasting 
benefit to health and beauty for every-day life. 
Correct and natural posture is produced, 
weight is reduced where needed, and the 
whole body is vitalized. 3 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT BUTLER. 
Dear Miss Howard: 

I would like to tell you how much I enjoy 
the “Art of Terpsichore.” I have a dance 
library and have tried to ‘locate the book 
with very little success, and when I did locate 
it, I found it too expensive for my library 
fund. So, your monthly installments in your 
magazine have been a real treasure. | 

Very truly yours, 
NINITA JOHNS, 
Syracuse, N.‘Y. 
Dear Miss Howard: 

I was thrilled to win first prize in your 
parents’ contest and winning the. prize en- 
abled us—my daughter and me—to attend the 
performance of the Trudi Schoop Comic 


NEW YORK 


Study the Dance with the Masters 
LOUIS H. CHALIF—Ballet, Character and National 
BILLY NEWSOME—Tap and Musical Comedy 
V. SWOBODA—Classica! Ballet and Toe : 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ballroom and Baby Dances 
MADAME YURIEVA—Toe and Classical Adagio 
PACO CANSINO—Spanish Dancing and Castanets 


JOHNNY PLAZA—Limbering, Acrobatics, Adagio 
To be announced later—Modern Dance 


SPECIAL 
New Dances at Summer Session 
June 7th to August 13th 


5 Chalif Text Books and Music Books. - 
Chalif Dances for all Grades 


School and mail order catalogues sent on request. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 
113 West 57th Street New York, New York 


BROADWAY'S 
LATEST 


DANCES 


Tap, Ballroom and 
Novelties 


Teacher Summer Course 


Teachi 1937 D. M. A. 
and D. B. A. Convention 


BERNIE SAGER 


1697 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Room 606 


AMERICAN BALLET 


Complete Professional Training — 
inner's, Intermediate, Advanced 
and Perfection classes. Several special Toe classes. 


“Instructors: GEORGE BALANCHINE 
ANATOLE VILZAK 
MURIEL STUART 
LUDMILA SCHOLLAR 


Director of the School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Wickersham 2-7667 


THE SCHOOL OF | 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS 
WHILE IN NEW YORK LEARN THE 


“HOT FOOT STOMP" 
NEWEST NOVELTY TAP FLASH BY 


JULES STONE 


Material Course = wr by Mail or at 
udio 
15S West 46th St., N. Y. C. — LO 5-0388 


Vol. X, No. 7 


Post Office at New York, 


$3.50 a year. 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


Contents of this magazine ma 


MAY. 1937 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE AMERICAN DANCER MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., LTD. Entered as Second Class Matter May Sth, 1933, at the 
Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Trade mark registered. Copyright 1937, by The American Dancer Magazine Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Ruth Eleanor Howard, President; F. T. Anderson, Treasurer. All rights reserved. 
without permission. Unsolicited manuscripts, drawings or photographs are sent at the author’s risk. Photo 
subscription price, $2.50 a year, $4.00 for two years, in the United States and possessions; Cuba, Mexico, 
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y not be reproduced in whole or part 
aphs cannot be returned. Price: 25 cents per copy; 
anama and Canada, $3.00 a year’ Other countries, 
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Ballet at Albuquerque last night. It was a 
round trip of 125 miles but we here in New 
Mexico have few opportunities to see well- 
known dancers and it was well worth the 
trip. So you see, the prize won through “The 
American Dancer” went right back into the 
dance world. 

I wish to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you on your splendid magazine. We 
look forward to it every month. I wonder if 
you realize how much such a publication does 
for us who love dancing and live way out 
here among the pueblos and cacti and chili. 
We see plenty of fine Indian dances and 
Spanish dances but were it not for the dance 
magazines we should be sadly out of touch 
with the world of the classical ballet and 
other types of dancing which do not reach us 
except on rare occasions. 

Again thanking you and wishing you con- 
tinued success in your work, I am, | 

Cordially yours, | 
Rita H. Brso, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Dear Friends: | 

As president. of the Dancing Teachers 
Business Association, Inc., I want to con- 
gratulate you on the Tenth Anniversary of 
your excellent publication—THE AMERICAN 
DaANCER—and on behalf of the membership of 
the D. T. B. A., Inc., I want to thank you 
for the interest you have taken in our organ- 
ization and the many ways in which you have 
helped co-operate with us. 

That goes also for the special notices and 
photographs which you have made and 
printed of our members in action at our 
monthly meetings and special sessions at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York City, during 
the past year. 

You are to be congratulated on the great 
improvement which you have made in recent 
issues of THE AMERICAN DANCER. The qual- 
ity of the cover paper is better and the 
number and type of “cuts” used make it 
very attractive, and the various articles found 
therein make it not only an interesting, but 
also a valuable publication for all concerned 
in the Dance Profession. 

This may not be so noticeable to one just 
looking at one late issue, but personally I have 
nearly all the issues of the past ten years and 


when recent issues are compared with earlier |’ 


Sonia 
Serova 


offers her famous ma- 


terial for teachers at 
MURRAY-HUBBELL- 
SEROVA _ Teacher's 
Material and Normal 
Course June 28th to 
Aug. 20th. Details 
on request. Write 7 


May, 1937 


DANCE STUDIOS 


ISN’T ALL—~you will be told 


after a hard days work. 


DAY 
SESSION 


" | By an exceptional faculty!—The pub- 
NEW DANCE lic wants, and will 
“New York stamp.” e D. T. B. A. 
MATERIAL faculty is composed only of New York 
teachers—men and women who make it their business to kee 
abreast of everythi that is new in dancing. AND THA 


HOW TO By people who know how!—Successful execu- 


tives from the business world have been en 


to acquaint you with practical merchan 
SELL IT methods to enable you to sell this material to 


your public. After all, that is what you buy material for, isn’t it? 


THE TIME 1 —July 19 to 24 inclusive. ; 


THE PLACE —New York’s Hotel Park Central, three 


minutes walk from Times Square and the 
shopping district, with its huge swimming peol for a cool dip 


-—Constantin Kobeleff, Adolph Blome, 
THE FACULTY Karl Peters, Bernie Sager, Edward 
Sinclair, Bill Pillich, Asya Kaz, Thalia Zanou, Frances Cole, 
Fe Alf, Nadia Gueral, Donald Sawyer, Robert Hefftner, Don Le 
Blanc and others to be announced later. | | 


WATCH THE JUNE ISSUE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Incidentally, membership in the D. T. B. A. is o to all teachers of dancing 
who will subscribe and adhere to a simple Cadet Ethics intended to raise 
professional standards. The dues are but $10.00 a year, which includes the 
regular monthly sessions and notes of work presented. 


DANCING TEACHERS BUSINESS ASSOCIATION: 


113 WEST 57 STREET-TEL.CIRCLE 7-IS79-NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Presents a 


aged 


di 


Modern=Ballet=Tap 


All phases of the Dance far Stage, Screen 
and Education. 


ALBERTINA 
RASCH 


Studio — 113 W. 57th St. 


Tel. Circle 7-8232 New York 


ADOLPH BLOME 


SCHOOL OF THE BALLET 


Faculty member D. T. B. A. Convention 
Sunday work for out-of-town Teachers 
Tap Department by competent Teacher 


WAIMAN STUDIOS 
1697 Broadway CO 5-9686 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN DANCER 
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ones the great improvement and advancement 
can be seen and appreciated. 
It is gratifying to see the number and type 


Jack 


| of advertisements and the prominent names 
qe mm displayed each issue—and credit should be 
given to all those up-to-date schools and 


teachers who are farsighted enough to see 
the value in good advertising and sensible 
“copy” for their display—instead of the exag- 
gerated “guarantees” sometimes seen in papers. 

You will probably be swamped with con- 


offers Novelty Tap 
Material for Teach- 


ers at MURRAY- gratulations—which is it should as 
a time is precious, I'll do an “over the foot” 

hapsevei —* and “off to Buffalo” and wish you the best 
Teacher's Material of success and many happy returns of the day. 


Sincerely, 
Cepric LINDSAY, 
President, Dancing Teachers 
Business Association, Inc. 


and Normal Course 
June 28th to Aug. 
20th. Details on re- 
quest. Write 7 E. 


“ey 


- Dear Sirs: 
I can’t tell you how much I enjoy my 
AMERICAN DANCER. The students watch so 
eagerly for each copy that I have decided to 
award a subscription to the student having the 
best scrap book on dancers this June. 
Thanking you for a splendid magazine, I 


ALBERTIERI 


ANNUAL SUMMER COURSE 


Special Summer Classes for Children 
9 E. 59th St. EL. 5-9850 New York City 


Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE L. ALLEN, 
Denver, Colo. 


STUDIO 


A. Albertieri, Manager Dear Sirs: 


Your magazine has done more up-to-date 
for Teachers and Students 


FEATURING lished. I am happy to say that only through 
ee * your magazine am I able to hear about our. 
SALVATORE concert people and their adventures. How can 


any “seid be without such wonderful ma- 
; terial. 

| And, I shall add, please won’t somebody get 
hold of Ted Shawn and have some latest news 
about him? 

With much appreciation, I remain, 
VaL Du LIBAN, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Classical Ballet 


PACO CANSINO 
Spanish | 


Write for Details 


Dear Sirs: 


ANGEL CANSINO 


A Continuous Summer Material 


‘Angel Cansino and Susita 


66 Fifth Avenue 


file and mark articles that I wish to refer to. 
Dress Rehearsal, March number, was. most 
interesting. Student and Studio and Foot 
‘Notes are also features never to be overlooked. 
It is with pleasure that I send in these two 
new subscriptions. 
Sincerely, 
MAYME Fores, 
Charleston, S. C. 


ANNOUNCES 


Course 
Conducted by 


ENTER AT ANY TIME 
NEW MATERIAL EACH WEEK 


Gentlemen: 
I am extremely pleased with your magazine 


Write for Details 
aah and think it is improving with each new issue. 


SCHOOL 


MADE TO ORDER 
CERTIFICATE Sh | SERVICE 
COURSES ort Summer Courses. ee 
ee | Routine your own meth- | ‘Supplying dances and 
Combining all*phases for od. Plus Entire Dance ideas” for your indi- 


those desiring a career 
as Teacher or Dancer. 


Headquarters: A. LANG SYSTEM STUDIOS. Branch: Millikin 


OF THE DANCE 


Chosen for 1937 D. M. A. Faculty 


GRADUATE 


vidual needs. By mail 


Sketch. Write for details. 
-or personally taught. 


140 West 57th Street. New York City. ClIrcle 7-3051 
Con., Decatur, 


NEW YORK 


announcing than any magazine or paper pub- | 


I keep my AMERICAN DANCER magazines on | 


Your studio too... 
will benefit under 
the 


A. Lang System 


This remarkable system 
brings you the opportunity 
to affiliate with leading 
dance studios from coast to 
coast—yet retain your own 
identity and ownership. 


It assures you of more en- 
rollments, an improved and 
balanced schedule in- 


structions for pupils, modern - 


office system and the benefits 


of national and local pub- 


licity and advertising. 


Only schools of good stand- 
ing considered. 


For further information 
write Albert Lang, Executive 
Headquarters, c/o Annette 
Van Dyke School, 140 West 


57th Street, New York City. 


Coast to Coast 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


NEW: YORK 


ALBERT BUTLER 


Offers for the First Time 
His Modern Ballroom Material 
With Notes 
in a Specially Arranged 


Teachers Course 


JUNE 14 to 25 


RUMBA —The maker 
for next season. Steps and analysis 

of body rhythm. 


@ FOX TROT-WALTZ—Modern 


two-unit teaching method. The 
logical FOLLOW THRU from be- 


ginner to expert. 


BODY RHYTHM —The new 


Ballroom Technique — Teaches 
Grace, Balance, Leading, Following. 


Two to 
Four P.M. 


Write for Prospectus 


Studio—66 E. 56 St., N. Y. C. Plaza 3-7240 


Karl W. 
Peters 


offers Limbering and 
Stretching, Acrobatic 
(and Adagio Rov- 
tines for Teachers at 
MURRAY-HUBBELL- 
SEROVA _ Teacher's 
Material and Normal 
Course June 28th to 
Aug. 20th. Details 
on request. Write 7 
439d St. N.Y. C. 


Y AKOVLEFF e 


Studios 
Under the Direction of 


MME. MARIA YAKOVLEFF 
Assisted by LEON FOKINE 
Mme. Yakovieff Announces the Removal 


of Her Studio to 9 East 59th Street. 
Classes Now Forming 
DAILY CLASSES IN BALLET — TOE 
CHARACTER 
Send fer Rates and Descriptive Circular 


9 East 59th St. ELdorado 5-0631 


May, 1937 
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The pictures are interesting because while 
some are very good I can also learn from the 
mistakes of those which are not so good. The 
articles are very instructive and entertaining. 

Wishing you much success, 

EUGENIA FOLEY, 
South Orange, N. J. 
American Dancer: 

Just ten years old but strong as a giant. 
May God bless you with a long and healthy 
life. 

ApDOLPH BLOME, 
»>New York, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Howard: 

Thanks so very much for the notice of the 
renewal of my AMERICAN DANCER. 
the most interesting magazine I buy and 
would surely hate to miss any copies. So am 
renewing for two years this time. 

Since moving to Wichita I have not opened 
my studio and won't be able to before this 
coming fall. But in the meantime I can be 
picking out new ideas and routines from the 
smartest, most up-to-date art magazine of the 
month. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. W. N. FALLIs, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Gentlemen: 

THE AMERICAN DANCER is a real inspiration 
to both my pupils and myself. Wishing you 
continued success with your splendid maga- 
zine, I am, | 

Sincerel¥, 
EpirH GARRETT, 
Lombard, 
Dear Miss Howard: 


Attached is a letter received by me from 


Standard Brands, Inc., in reply to a letter 


that I wrote them in which I said I do not 
think their give-aways in dancing lessons are 
a nice form of business. 

I’m afraid I was a little “hot” when I 
wrote the letter (and incidentally I feel the 


This 


NEW YORK 


DONALD SAWYER 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing 
the Engagement of 


STEPHANIE KOVAK 


Solo Dancer of The Chicago Opera 
Company and Concert Dancer 
As Head of His 


NEW BALLET DEPARTMENT 


BALLROOM 
MR. SAWYER & STAFF 


MODERN 
DON BEGENAU 


TAP 
SINCLAIR 


BALLROOM INSTRUCTIONS BY MAIL 
SAMPLE CHART FREE 


Mr. Sawyer has been selected for the follow- 
ing Convention faculties this year: ; 
D. T. B. A. in New York — July 

D. M. of A. in Washington — August 


- 637 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK . 
Tel. PL. 3-8639 


FRED LE QUORNE 


See next issue for announcement of 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
Bigger and better than ever 
Also teaching DMA Convention 
1658 Broadway & New York 


11:00 to 12:30 
BALLET TECHNIQUE 
Combinations and Routines 


by CONSTANTIN KOBELEFF 


Carlos Summer Schedule 
Timed to Fit Your Schedule 


While enroute to the Conventions plan to spend 


SUNDAY IN NEW YORK (JULY 18) 
4 HOURS TEACHERS MATERIAL COURSE 


2:00 to 3:00 CHILDREN'S BEGINNERS TAP and Novelty Children's Routines 
by FRANCES COLE 
4 Hours — $10.00 (Including Notes) 


PERSONALITY TAP ROUTINES 


12:30 to 2:00 


and Novelty Routines 
by ERNEST CARLOS 


Modern Technique and Routines 
EUGENE VON GRONA 


Acrobatic Technique and Routines 
JACK RIANO 


Children's Dances—FRANCES COLE 


"1697 Broadway 


A Continuous Summer Course 


is so arranged that teachers desiring — — may join the classes at any time 


JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


Write Now for Reservations 


CARLOS STUDIOS 


Ci 7-2675 


Ballet 
KOBELEFF 


“CARLOS 
Ass't Tap Teacher—EDDIE CHAVERS 


New York City 
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PROMINENT DANCE 


STUDIOS 


_NEW YORK 


TAP! TAP! 


Business Girls, Men, Women, Professionals 
Tap, Toe, Ballet, Acrobatic, Ec- 
centric, Soft Shoe, Rhythm, Mili- 
tary, Musical Comedy, Truckin’ and 
Swing Tap, Exhibit'n Ballroom, etc. 
PRIVATE OR CLASS LESSONS. 


| Learn from JACK STONE 
The Man Who Has 


Dancing 
Beginners 


MADE MANY Teachers 
PEOPLE | roughout 
FAMOUS the Country 

Special Beginner’ s Course 


2 MONTHS—$10 


PROFESSIONAL TAP 


ROUTINES COMPLETE $25 


TAUGHT PRIVATELY 
Full Length 
Regardless of how long it takes to learn. 


3 years and 

CHILDREN 

training 

in every type of Stage or Social Dancing 

$1 INDIVIDUAL PRIVATE :LESSONS $1! 
WEEKLY INSTALLMENTS 


Hours 10 a. to 10 p. m. every day, without 
a inolatment: also Sunday 2-8 p. m. 
information phone COl. 5-1689. 


JACK STONE 


STAGE & TAP DANCING SPECIALIST 
1690 Broadway, Corner 53rd Street, N. Y. 


THE VOGUE IN TAP 


SINCLAIR 


Coaching for Professionals 


Modern Routines for Smart 
Tap and Ballroom 
Dance Teams 


Special Teachers’ Courses 
July 19 to August 27 


Write for Details 
‘Chosen for D. T. Convention faculty, 


N.Y. in July 
113 West 57th St. "Circle 98232 Suite 722 


and MRS. OSCAR” 


DURYEA 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
DANCING 
Pedagogic Course dn Baliroom Dancing 


30 PRIVATE LESSONS — $50.00 


8 Modern Methods of teaching the Waltz, Fox 
Trot, Rumba, Tango, etc., to children or adults. 
Diplomas awarded for merit exclusively. 


MR. and MRS. OSCAR DURYEA, Principals. 


200 West 57th St. New York 


DANCE DESCRI PTIONS 


Ballroom Ballet 
‘Exhibition Material for Teachers 


Price from $1.00 up 
Send for complete list 


FRED LE QUORNE 


1658 Broadway New York City 
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game yet), and told them exactly what I 
thought. Perhaps THE AMERICAN DANCER, 
which is you, may have some different opin- 
ions on this matter, and if you have I should 
like to know, as would other teachers, through 
the medium ‘of your pages. 
Faithfully yours, 
Emmet A. Davis. 

Eprror’s Note: More important than our 
opinion are the opinions of our readers. Mr. 
Davis refers to the offer of a dance booklet by 
Arthur Murray which ts announced as “20 
Lessons on the Latest Dance Steps—FREE” 
and which is given in return dee Fletsch- 
mann’s Yeast coupons. Let us hear from other 
teachers as to whether they approve or disap- 
prove of giving “20 Lessons on the Latest 


Dance Steps—FREE” to the of the 


land. 
Dear Editor: 
I find every issue of THE AMERICAN 


FALK SCHECK 
PSYCHOLOGY IN TAP 


Teachers Material Courses 
Acrobatic — Tap — Toe — Novelties 


165 West 47th LO 5-7567 


NEW YORK 


—PAUL MATHIS— 


14 Years with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 


Offers INTENSIVE SUMMER 
COURSE of MODERN 
BALLET and TAP 


Starting June 28th to July 16th 
(5 days per week) 


Tap Taught by George Gorst 
Paul Mathis chosen for D.M.A. Faculty 


PAUL MATHIS STUDIO 
39 W. 67 St. SU 7-2011 New York 


GEORGE 


RAY J. LESLIE 


Just Returned from an Extended 
Tour of South America. 


“Address c/o THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th St. New York City 


6 TAP ROUTINES $5 


All Types of Tap Dancing 
Clear Accurate Descriptions 
Home Study Tap Course 


BILLY NEWSOME 


113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


NOVIKOFF 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN BALLET SCHOOL 
Summer Normal Course—June, July, August 


12 Ave., Boston, Mass. 
1002 Textile Tower, “Seattle Wash. 
New York: 1425 B'way, Met. Opera House PE 6-2634 


JOHNNY 


MATTISON 
BOLERO TAP 


To by mail—Enatire Number— 
Cuts— Price $10.00 with Music. 
Hotel mouth 


Phone Circle 7-8100 New York City 


143 W. 49th Street | 


DE REVUELTA 


SPANISH DANCING SCHOOL 
and Exhibition 
Lae — Ballet — Spanish 
Body Building — Acrobatic — Stage 
Routines for Professionals and Beginne 
133 and 135 East 6ist St. 


RHinelander 


| Between Park and Lexington 


AlNiene Theatre 


(43rd year) Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing, 
Personal Development ‘and Culture. 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, Una Merkel, 
Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 
Dramatic Stock 3-in-1 Course—Stage, Screen, Radio. 
A technical foundation a professional stock theatre 
training 


Students appear {while in full length 


ays, a week in each. 
-in-| Vocal, Musical 
Comedy, Acting, etc. 
Fac Bh of forty instructors. 
For Catalog write Dana, 66 W. 85 St., N. Y. C. 
Usquehanna 7-1510 


HUAPALA 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


_ Special Summer Course 
July 5 — August 20 
39 West 67th St. Su. 7-2011 


Musical Stock 


N. Y. C. 


FLASH TAP — SWING TAP 


Routines for 
Teachers * Professionals * Students 


Individually Created and Taught by 


JULES FABER 


Stage Dancing — Ballroom — Singing — Music 
301 East Fordham Rd. RAymond 9-1320 


MIKHAIL 


MORDKIN 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE and MIMO DRAMA 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 


SPANISH DANCING 


CASTANET PLAYING — GYPSY DANCING 
Taught by 


BEAUCAIRE MONTALVO 


55 West 53d St. Circle 7-2939 
Teachers invited to enter summer classes. 


Miss ALMA 


Ballroom Dancing Specialist 
Y% HOUR PRIVATE 


| LESSONS 
1698 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cor. 53rd St. Circle 7-7569 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


Gladys Hight 


PERMANENT TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Established 1918 


EUROPEAN DANCE TOUR 


Sail June 29th—S. S, Lafayette. 
All Expense Tour _ includes: 
Teachers Course on Board Ship— 


Work in Paris: with OLGA 
PREOBRAJENSKA. 


THIRD CLASS PASSAGE ALL 
SOLD OUT. 


Tourist over, 3rd—Return Voyage 
including Hotels, Meals Transpor- 
tation — $387.50. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COURSE 


July and August — Write for Catalogs. 


TEACHERS MODERN COURSE 


American and German Dance Forms— Percussion, 
Floor Mechanics — Dance Formations — Modern 
Music Instruction. 


NEW DANCE MATERIAL | 


Entire Ballet for Recital $2.00—Ten Dances to be 
used in story $5.00—New Tap Routines including 
Tap Dictionary 50c each. rite for Folders on 
Sample Dances FREE. 


159 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 


DANCER to be of vital interest to myself and 
to the studio readers. 
Very truly yours, 
AupREE J. HELMER, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 


Please find enclosed one dollar and twenty- 
five cents for which send me THe AMERICAN 
Dancer for six months. As I have my 
application in with the Dancing Masters 
of America and I understand that I am to get 


CHICAGO 


FRAN 
SCANLAN 


SUMMER 
TEACHERS 
COURSE 


JUNE 14th to SEPT. 4th 
Continuous 
Write for further details 


908 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Routines by Mail 


GRACE BOWMAN JENKINS 


Novel — New, Complete Show 
 “BOWMAN'S VANITIES" 
Includes 22 Dances, 


Rush Mail Order Service 
P. ©. Box 168 


Decatur, 
Send for Free List of Dances 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 


INTENSIVE SUMMER 
‘COURSE, JUNE 14th to 
JULY 10, 1937 


Classes Day and Evening 


Information sent upon request 
Suite 500-C — Fine Arts Bidg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Phone: Webster 3772 


MAYLAND STUDIOS 


Complete Training for Professionals, Teachers 
and Students in Theatrical Arts 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 
THRUOUT JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 


Write for Information. 
17 N. Wabash Ave., Room 600 Dearborn 7397 
Ch hicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bruce R. Bruce 


Offers 
A Continuous Teacher's 


Course 
June 28th thru August 31st 


One hour of for five consecutive 
a art a 
The how, what, whet and ws “a modern Acro- 
batics by the ‘schoo! whose 
ith the best in modern acrobatic 
fo our usual tuition rate of TEN DOLLARS PER 


HOUR, but only 


$10.00 
For the Entire Course 


Complete with the most row h, illustrated notes 
ever pu 

Even if you cannot demonstrate ‘the difficult exer- 
cises yourself, we guarantee to explain them so 
efficiently that you will have no trouble teachi 
them and will be able to really obtain oe 
results. 

Also our regular Student's Sammer 
Course—June 21st thru July 23rd and 


July 26th thru August 27. 
Please write for further details 


Bruce School of Acrobatic Dancing 
64 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


SUMMER COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Aug. 2nd thru 7th 


Write for Information concerni 
N MONTHLY DANCE SER ice 
Catalog of Dances 


421 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BELLE BENDER 
BALLET SCHOOL 


Special Summer Classes 


1218 So.’ Wabash Avenue - 


THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study 
Course has been prepared by 


Nicholas Tsoukalas 
FAMOUS SPANISH DANCER 


$3.00 


POSTPAID 


Chicaco 
**Dances That Charm’ 


os Brilliant Productions — Musical Revues — 


Ballet — Wee Folk Novelties — Recitativ 
Complete Teaching Courses—All illustrated 


N Catalog for Postage 
SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


| } Especially peseutd for the Young or 
Beginning Teacher 


JANET STUDIO Springfield, Ill. 


Aprit, 1937 


VERONINE VESTOFF 


Normal Course for Dancers and Teachers 
JULY 5th to JULY 23rd 


FUNDAMENTAL TO ADVANCED BALLET TECHNIQUE—COMBINATIONS 
IN ALL STYLES FOR CLASS WORK—ARM WORK (Port de Brasi—TOE, 
CHARACTER AND FOLK DANCING. 
WEEK—NOVELTY TOE AND BALLET NUMBERS—CERTIFICATES GIVEN 
FROM VERONINE VESTOFF’S NEW YORK STUDIO. 


One Week—$25.00—Two Weeks—3$40.00 
Three Weeks—3$60.00. 


For the first time Vestoff is offering his Normal Course in Chicago. During 
his activities in New York he has graduated over one hundred and sixty 
students of dancing who journeyed to New York ng and received personally 
from Mr. Vestoff his diplomas of graduation. A 
developing grace, poise and his firm grounding in technique. 
Private and Ctass instruction now for Dancers and Teachers 
; Lyon & Healy Bldg., Room 717—Phone WAbash 4929 
Address Inquiries—VERONINE VESTOFF, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 


FOUR FINISHED DANCES EACH 


valued his methods of 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


PRO and CON... 


JO KEITH 


And His Staff of 16 Profes- 

sional Teachers Specializing 

in Their Respective Arts — 
| Announce | 


Special Summer Courses 
for . 
Teachers and Students 


Beginners, Intermediates and Advanced 
- New Classes start every Monday. 


20 Hours — $25.00 
Private Lessons by Appointment 


Visit our Studios and see for yourself our 
superior method of training before en- 
rolling. 
TEACHERS—Prepare your students to meet all 
ge of STAGE, RADIO or MOTION 
PICTURES—Teach them DANCING, SINGING, 
DRAMATICS and RADIO —just as you were 
taught in school Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic, etc. 

JO KEITH LICENSED BOOKING AGENCY— 
Offers Placements in the Finest Theatres, Clubs 
and Hotels to Advanced Students. 

The Jo Keith Studios are the finest and best 
equipped in Chicago — Established 15 years, 
occupying the entire floor of the Devoe- 
Reynolds Bidg. 


Day and Evening Classes 
14 W. Lake St. Dearborn 0134 


THe AMERICAN DANCER with my membership, 
I did not think it was necessary to subscribe, 
| but I do not want to miss one issue of the 
best dance magazine published so am sending 
in for six months. | 

I surely look forward to every issue and al- 
ways think the last one is better than the one 


PHILADELPHIA 


~ 
= 


SCHOOL or ACROBATICS 
MEET THEATRE BLDG. PHILA. 


CALIFORNIA 


TOMAROFF 


Summer Course For Teachers 
BALLET — TAP — CHARACTER 


Hollywood and San Francisco | 
Address: 530 33rd Ave., San Francisco 


RUTH ARNOLD 
School of the Dance 
744 El Camino Real, Burlingame 


RUDOLPH 


SCHOOL OF MODERN BODY 
EDUCATION AND THE DANCE 
(4th Year in America) 


AND DANCERS | 
July 26th to August 15th 


Creating and study of various Dance Forms. 
2-week Course $50.00 


Registration limited. Write Secretary. 


INTENSIVE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Applied Hygenic Gymnastics, correct use for 
» Groups and Individuals. Orthopaedic Body Move- 
ments—Dynamics, Metrics—complete study course 
of Dance Technique. Expression and Improvisa- 
4 tio ractical and theoretical work including 


3-week Course $70.00 


59 East Adams Street Chicago 


BALLET — MODERN — SPANISH — 
BALLROOM — TAP 
WILLETTE ALLEN, Associate Teacher 
Phone Burlingame 4046 


LEE, MASS. 


— A WwW 


Special Girls’ Course 
2 weeks—Aug. 30th to Sept. Iith inclusive 
2 hrs. of instruction and | hr. of practice daily 
New Material — 
Reservation or Information—P.O. Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
Accommodations Greenwater Lodge—E. Lee, Mass. 


ERNEST 


in the Normal Course. 


BALLET 
SPANISH 


607 So. Western Avenue | 


Es Will Conduct His Annual 


4 July 6th to 31 Inclusive 
The Ernest Belcher “Eight Grade System™ is a fully credited course at the 
Colorado State College. This full course, also complete dances, wili be given 


BELCHER CERTIFICATE AWARDED Is MARK OF DISTINCTION | 


Catafég 


BELCHER 


Write TAP 
for “ACROBATIC 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


$CHOOL 
EDITH JANE sis. HO 9356” Hollywood, Califore 


ia 
Ballet, Spanish, Tap, Acrobatic, Interpretive and Ballroom dancing. Fencing — Drama — Voice — Piano. 
Distinctive western art center—internationally recognized faculty including Adolph Bolm, Ralph Faulkner, 


Jose Torres y Fernandez, John 


le, Monica Dunn, 
These masters cast, train and direct many of the most important dance and fencing sequences in motion pictures. 
Intensive Summer Courses during June, July and August — Write for Further Information. : 


Betty Powers and EDITH JANE. 


_sWHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN DANCER | 
| | 


CALIFORNIA 


Broadway 
Moves to 
Hollywood! 


. .. Such celebrated dancing stars as 
Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Eleanor 
Powell, Ruby Keeler, Bill Robinson, 
Eleanor Whitney, Veloz & Yolanda and 
many others have established Hollywood 
as the dance center of the world. ... 
Right in the heart of all this activity, 
two famous institutions ... the 


ETHEL MEGLIN STUDIOS 


known for "glorifying ea American child” 
an 


FANCHON & MARCO 


The largest producers of musical pro- 
ductions are offering to the... 


DANCING TEACHERS 
OF AMERICA 


- An intensive, thoroughly modern, diversi- 


SUMMER .. 


¥ 


COURSE 


Together with the elaborate facilities of 
studying stage productions, film musicals, 
costume scenic desi 
lighting, music . . . and the 100! details 
of active production. 


BE HELD 


JULY 12th to AUG. 6th 


AT THE STUDIOS OF 


FANCHON & MARCO 
5600 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Dancing Teachers, Professionals and 
Advanced Students. Write now for 
descriptive booklet. 


NORMAL 


ELISA RYAN STUDIOS 
3832 WILSHIRE BLVD. = DRexal 2207 


Teachers visiting L. A. this summer assured 

latest routines in all branches of dance. 

Beginners, Intermediate and Advanced 
technique. 


THOS. SHEEHY, Dance Director 


MARCELLA REY’S 


ERNEST BELCHER 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Santa Monica Brench 
« get your new dance material while 
the cool sea breezes of Santa Monica .. . short 
summer courses available. 
1211 Montana - Santa Monica 24276 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


SPECIAL DIKECTORY 


PRO and CON... 


—— | Hoping that I will not miss an issue, 
am 
Yours for continued success, 
Mary A. Linville, Toledo, Ohio. 


ERIKA THIMEY 


Modern Creative Dance 
1105 Lawrence Ave. Sunnyside 5190—Chicago 
HAZEL WILDE WILSON 
TAP — TOE — BALLET — vamenaone 
3246 Lawrence Ave. 


INDIANA 


OHIO 


MAXENE W MOLLENHOUR SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet — crobatic — Ballroom 


Sergei 


OPELOFF 


Studio of Dance and Mime 
TEACHERS and ADVANCED STUDENTS 


going East or West, will find it profitable 
to visit our Studio. 


80! Carnegie ge Cleveland, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Nationally Recognized — 


KATHRYN DVF FY 


DANCE AND STAGE —— _ 
PR IDV ETIONS —— 


FOREMOST INSTRUCTION 
AMERICA’S FINEST DANCE STUDIOS 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


a. 
ALABAMA 
EURA BERINGER STUDIO OF DANCING 
All Types of Dancing 
8!/, Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


DOROTHY CLAIRE COOK 
Stud the Dance 


lo 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 


BETTY MAY STUDIO 
All Types of Dancing — Drama 
1052 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MADAM CAMILLE BRUGUIERE 
All T of Juvenile Dancin 
1377 Fulton My San Francisco i. 8121 
CHARLOTTE GRIGGS DANCE ART STUDIO 


Ballet Spanish Tap Ballroom 
925 Middlefield Road Palo Alto, Calif. 


McADAM NORMAL - SOCIAL - PROFESSIONAL 
“SCHOOL OF DANCING—Teacher's Normal 
Training Daily—KIDDIE PRODUCTIONS 
332 South Broadway Los Angeles TUcker 9340 


CONNECTICUT 
MRS. HERBERT LEE SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Social — Ba ap 
21 Compton St., New Haven, Conn. 
FLORIDA 


EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet Tap Acrobatic Ballroom 
9 So. Hyer St. Orlando, Florida 


GARY FORD STUDIO OF DANCING 
Dorothy Rivers Elvee S. Moore 
2639 Oak St., Jacksonville, Fila. 


FRED W. KEHL DANCING 
148-154 N. E. Fla. 


GEORGIA 


LA FONTAINE SCHOOL OF DANCING 
“Noted for 
1037 Euclid. Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


ANNE RUDOLPH 
SCHOOL OF MODERN GYMNASTICS AND DANCING 
School of Modern Gymnastics and Dancing 
Lay and Professional Courses 
59 E. ADAMS STREET Webster 7370 


GRACE and KURT GRAFF 


MODERN DANCE 
Chicago 


5118 Blackstone Ave. Hyde Park 5714 


BERENICE HOLMES 


ARTIST — TEACHER OF BALLET 
59 E. Adams Street Chicago 


ANNE RUDOLPH 


Modern Body — Education and The Dance 
59 E. Adams St. Webster 7370 Chicago 


May, 1937 


DANCE STUDIOS 
Largest 

Louls Stockman 
16th and Illinois, Ind. 


LOUISIANA 


FOREST HILLS 


MARY O'MOORE SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Jere Delaney iate Teacher 
15-22 Austin St, Forest st Hills-Kew Gardens. Vir 7-8219 


GREAT NECK 


Jamaica, RE 19 19 Maple Drive, Great Neck 


JACKSON HEIGHTS 


PARAMOUNT STUDIOS 
Dance and Music 
37-446—82nd St., Jackson Heights HAvemyer 9-8540 


NEW ROCHELLE 


DE VILLROI DANCE STUDIOS 
Peter Villere, Director 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MAINE 


~~ EMERSON-MASON SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
For Professional $ or Recreation 
73 Oak St., Portland, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DANCECRAFT STUDIO 
Boylston St., Boston 
"Let's Dance," a primer of dance technique 
by Lilla Viles Wyman. Price, $1.50 
ROY WALKER 

nt and Ballroom Dancing 
Studios: Holyoke and Greenfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


DANCING MA: MASTERS OF MICHIGAN 
Florence S. Young, Detroit Gertrude E 
Jory, Royal Oak, Sec'y; Jack + Jack Frost, Detroit, Treas. 

J. SMITH STUDIOS 
re J. Smith — Ballet and Spanish 
Jack freal — Ballet, Character and Tap 
474 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


MISSOURI 
FLAUGH-LEWIS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet—Tap—Acrobatic—Adagio—Ba 

4050 Main Street 
FORTUNATO UNIVERSITY OF DANCING 
‘Russian Classical Ballet 
410 N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo., Ce 091! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ABBIE TILSLEY SCHOOL OF THE DANCE—Baliet, 
Spanish, Oriental, Tap, Acrobatic and Modern Dance 
Drama — Nashua, Manchester, Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
LEONA, TURNER SCHOOL OF 


ypes of 
1-H uth 2-0083 
GLADYS KOCHERSPERGER’S SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types of Dancing — Including Ballroom 


Member Dancing Masters of America 
19 W. Park Ave. 767, Merchantville, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
NORMA ALLEWELT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
D ITS RELATED ARTS 
445 Sete St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ANNA AUSTIN — JACK COLE STUDIO 


Modern and Oriental 
WI 2-8479 72 West 
DOROTHY DEERHORN 
STUDIO OF DANCE AND DRAMA 
44 West 5éth Street New York City 
THE N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 
Meets Second Sunday Sept. to May — 22nd Season 
Rod. C. Grant, Pres.; William E. Heck, Sec.-Treas. 
44 Lanark Ave., Newark, N. Z 


Specialist 1 Begi 

outines for nners of 
1715 Broadway COlumbus 5-8692 


"JERRY" TAYLOR 
Fundamental ond Acrobatics 
1697 CO 5-968 New York 


BALDWIN 


DAUER-SHELDON SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All T of Dancing 


No. | Fox Hurst rd Freeport 7059 


FARMINGDALE 


VIRGINIA HOFFMAN STUDIOS OF. DANCE 


Intervale Ave., en ties Deer Park Ave, 
Park: Playhouse_Bidg icksville: E. Main St., 


FLUSHING 


LINDSAY and MASON 
Professional School of Dancing 
Bus Terminal Bidg., Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, L. 1! 


THE HASKELL DANCE STUDIOS 
ALL TYPES OF DANCING 
559 Main St. — Tel, N.R. 5229 — New Rochelle, N.Y. 


WOODHAVEN 


~~~ BLANCHE L. BLACKWELL DANCE STUDIO 
Odd Fellows Hall, Wall & Main St., Huntington, L. |. 
85-27 Woodhaven Blvd. Cleve. 3-5065 Woodhaven, L. |. 


WOODSIDE 


ANN GA STUDIOS 

Ballet Tap Ballroom 
45-58 47th St., Woodside; As1-34 No. Bivd., Little Neck 
IRonside 6-8574 BAyside 9-6204 


YONKERS 
GEORGE LIBBY DANCE STUDIOS 
All Types — Emmett Firestone (Instructor) 
423 So. Broadway OED 


OHIO 
BOTT SCHOOL OF DANCING and BALLROOM 


Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Dayton, Ohio 
CLEMENT O. BROWNE 
Smart Ballroom and New Stage Dances 
5 West Buchtel Ave. | Akron, Ohio 
Norwood, EINCINNATI, Price 
Teaching Every Type of Dancing 
OREGON 
BARBARA BARNES SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
ANCING — Pha - Acrobatic 
ois So. Liberty St., Salem, Oregon 
BERTELLE McBAIN DIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Spanish — Ballroom 
2330 N. E. Thompson Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BARTH'S SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
KREINSON 
Ballet Character Modern 
Terminal Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 
THE LEY SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 
Every Type of Dancing and Technique Taught 
ait N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEXAS 
FRANCES BURGESS 
Ballet — Acrobatic — Tap — Ballroom 
SIMA Main St., Fort Worth, Texas 
KARMA DEANE SCHOOL OF DANCING — 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
1429 E. Yandel! Bivd., El Paso, 
TO FF RUSSIAN BALLET SCHOOL 


and Dance Routines 


Send for Free List 
Box 50 Care THE AMERICAN DANCER 


VIRGINIA 


JULIA ae HARPER SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
odern, Tap and Ballroom 


3511 Ave., Richmond, Va. 


THE PRESTON SCHOOL OF DANCING 
617 Botetourt Street Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


MERRICK DANCE STUDIO 
Ballet — Ballroom — Tap — Acrobatic 


1102 North Third, Tacoma, Washiagtoa 
WEST VIRGINIA 


MARY ELIZABETH FASSIG 
Ballet — Toe — Acrobatic — Ta ee 
léth and Market Street, Wheeling, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


GRETCHEN BERNDT SCHMAAL. 


Modern Dance, Children's Routines 


Novelty Dances 
1441 N. Franklin Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Tips On Acrobatics 


many tricks should an acrobatic 
dancer include in her repertoire?’ A perfectly 
logical question, but I have heard it repeated 
so many times, not only by the parents of my 
pupils, but also by teachers who have directed 
their own recitals for years, that I have come 
to the conclusion that for the good of the 
dancing profession it should be answered once 
and for all,” writes Bruce R. Bruce. 

“The answer is, ‘As many as can be per- 
formed perfectly.’ However, this does not 
-mean all the stunts a dancer can do should be 
used in one routine. Only those which can be 
performed in rhythm, with easy grace and 
showmanship, should be included in a dance. 
Even these should be limited, because if too 
many are crowded into one number it be- 
comes monotonous. 

“The reply to this statement is, invariably, 
“Why bother to learn tricks which may never 
be used?’ To this last we can only answer 
that even though every difficult stunt may not 
be attempted, the knowledge of this reserve 
gives one the same assurance as possessed 
when driving a powerful car, capable of a 
speed of 100 miles per hour, for although no 
occasion may ever arise to extend the car to 
its limit a certain satisfaction is derived from 
the knowledge that if necessary it can pro-~ 
duce. 

_ “Therefore, even if a dancer does not do the 

hardest tricks he knows, this does not mean 
that he is not a good showman, for we often 
find it is not the most difficult tricks that are 
the most effective, but the ones which have 
been proved by experience to produce the 
greatest response. 

“The Bruce School of Acrobatic Dancing 
specializes in complicated aerial work. We 
really ‘get a big kick’ out of it ourselves, when 
one of our pupils accomplishes the most diffi- 
cult of these exercises, but still we would 
rather have him do only walkovers, back- 
overs, and simple exercises perfectly, than a 
hundred tricks haphazardly, for we realize 
that a good performer can steal the show 
with style, finesse, showmanship, call it what 

u will, whereas another might do the hard- 
est tricks in the business without rating a 
hand. 

Bearing this in mind we make these sug- 
gestions to the dancing teacher who is plan- 
ning an acrobatic routine. _ 

_ “No trick that the performer is not sure 
of accomplishing perfectly should be _ at- 
tempted. | 

: hve trick that is not easy for him (or her) 
to do. 

“No trick that requires draining the last of 
the performer’s reserve. 


“One never should risk spoiling a good 


NEW —"To Order" Dances 


5. A group of six dances for children 
under school age, AND four full 
ges of suggestions for teaching 


very young—ALL FOR $2.00 
. Three Dances—Ballet, Character, Tap $1.00 
. Eight Dances—Varied types $2.50 


. Five Dances—For Children of four to 
six $1.00 
Four Dances—Particularly for boys $1.00 


HARRIETTE LINK 
E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


> 


DANCE ROUTINES 
By Mail — $1.00 each 
TAP BY WM. PILLICH 

BALLROOM BY 

MR. and MRS. BASSOE 
Send for complete list 

Dance Studios 66 Fifth Ave. ¥. ¢. 


The American Dancer Institute 


Approved by THe AMERICAN DANCER Insti- 
tute this month: | 


Suggestions for Teaching the Very Young 


and 
Six Dances by Harriette LINKE: 
Japanese Dance. 
Baby’s First Tap. | 
Slap Tap Dance. 
The Little Soldiers and the French Dolls. 
Song and Dance Number. 
Dance of the Stars. 


routine by overrating the ability of the per- 
former when some stunt he can do easily and 
gracefully with a definite style is worth more 
than the toughest trick in the business if he 
cannot sell it.” 


- RHYTHM TIME, one of my best Rhythm 


2nd Printing Now Ready 


Po ular | 80 Pages 
Ballroom 
Dances Bound 


Contains understandable 
Now working material for 
WESTCHESTER — TANGO 
COLLEGIATE SWING 
WALTZ — SHAG HOP 
PEABODY — BEGINNERS 
FUNDAMENTALS 
.O.D. ord 
casted. You’ pay| THOMAS E. PARSON. 
postage. _ 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


NEW DANCE ROUTINES 


BY MAIL 

By These Nationally Recognized Teachers 
RUTH PRYOR. Ballet BOBBY RIVERS, Tap — 
MYRTLE DORIS PETTINGALE, Exhibition Ballroom 
—LOUIS STOCKMAN, Ballroom —EDNORA 8B. 
JOHNSON, Acrobatic, Children's Rouitnes — 
DOROTHY KIZER. Children's Routines — MARY 
GORDON PERKINS, Hawaiian. 


Latest Ballroom Routines, Tango, Rhumba, 
Waltz, Fox Trots, Swing Time, i each, 
Complete Beginners’ and intermediate Ball- 
room Course, all that is needed to teach ball- 
room dancing, special price $3.00. By Louis 
Stockman. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


STOCKMAN DANCE STUDIOS 
"Indiana's Largest and Finest School of Dancing" 


Manning Tap Numbers 


TEACHERS SAY: 
“Nothing Less Than Sensatio nal !”’ 


DICTATION~ wine nic of my 
Teaching Tour 
Also 


Numbers. TRUCKIN’, and a novelty version 
of Truckin’ entitled TRUCKIN’ THE TRAYS. 


ALL FOUR — oe WHILE THEY LAST, 
5.00 


The following Tap Numbers sold in sets only 
“SET C"—Ten Routines—$5.00 


1—WASHBOARD RHYTHM 
(Novelty with washboard) 
2—-BANJO TAP (Novelty with trick banjos) 
3—WHISK BROOM TAP (Novelty) 
4—RUBBER-LEGS RHYTHM 
(Eccentric team) 
S—FLASH RHYTHM (Advanced) 
6—SLOW RHYTHM BUCK (Intermediate) 
I—SOFT SHOE ROUTINE (Intermediate) 
8—RHYTHM TAP (Intermediate) 


10 Routines—(incl. 7 Novelties) 
SET “B” 


. 1—Het Feet (Shee Shine Novelty) 
2—Tambourine Tap 

3—Breom Dance 

4—Shakin’ the Shaker (Cocktail Shaker Nevelty) 
S—The Scratch (Eccentric Novelty) 

6—Tap Dance Sit Down (Line Ne.) 
7—Semaphore Tap 

8&—Shim-Sham—Shimmy (Music. Com. Version) 
‘9—Kiddie Taps (Children) 

10—Advanced Rhythm (Professional) 

Standard Terms Theroughly Counted te Rhythm 


10 ROUTINES—$5.00 SETA 
BEGINNERS’ WALTZ CLOG 
BEGINNERS’ BUCK DANCE ROUTINE 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK ROUTINE 
MILITARY TAP 
INTERMEDIATE ECCENTRIC 
MUSICAL COMEDY TAP 
BEGINNERS’ SOFT-SHOE 
ADVANCED SYNCOPATED SOFT-SHOE 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM 
ADVANCED RHYTHM 


JACK MANNING 


Bex 10, 
The American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Main Studios: léth & Illinois Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Books on Dancing 


Prints or Lithographs of Dancers 
Old Advertisements, Announce- 
ments, Invitations or Periodicals 
printed prior to 1900. 
Give full details as to dates, condi- 
tion, price, etc., when replying. _ 


Bk.1—Body Building, Stretching, 
Limbering 
Bk. 2—Simple and Advanced Tumbling .75 
Bk. 3—Taps, Musical Comedy, Charac. 1.20 
Bk. 5—Arm Movements, Adagio Var. 1.16 
Bk. 6—Ballet Steps, Combinations 1.20 
Bk. 7—Jumps, Leaps, Turns, Pirouettes .90 
Bk. 8—Toe Steps, Combinations .90 
SET OF 7 — SALE PRICE $5.25 
EE One Routine (value up to $1.10) 
with each set of : 


books. 
0 DICTIONARY OF DANCING 


O NEW TAP TERMINOLOGY 
154 TAP STEPS (Many NEW TERMS )—62.25 
Send cash i gute or Money Order to 


AROFF 
Box 50—THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. City 


Box 99 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th St. N.Y. ©, 
ROBERT 


| HEFFTNER 


Ballroom Routines by Mail 


METROPOLITAN . . . $1.00 
Send for List 


DE MUTH 


ACROBATIC BOOK, from 
to Routines 


HARRY DE MUTH 
Box 41, c/o THE AMERICAN DANCER 


250 West 57th St. New York City 


308 College Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 


All books and routines advertised on this 
page have been approved by THE 
AMERICAN DANCER INSTITUTE. 
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10—SOFT SHOE CANE DANCE 
CLEARANCE SALE 

| 
aq Reduced to $2.10 
| 


May, 


1937 


YOUR 
SUMMER 


So that each day of study will be 
a day filled with inspiration . . . . 
furnishing you with valuable ma- 
terial to use throughout the year. 


Just as ballet is the foundation 
of all dancing, so is a thorough 
grounding in its technique the very 
foundation of successful teaching. 


and 
MATERIAL 


are two features of the Ella Daga- 
nova Summer Courses for teachers. 
In addition to daily technique, Miss 


~ Daganova will teach variations in class procedure, combinations and improvisations. Material 


includes both group and solo dances. 
COURSES DURING 


JUNE JULY and AUGUST 


TECHNIQUE 


For Further Details Write Sewehr) 


DAGANOVA 


FORMERLY OF THE PAVLOWA COMPANY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


A SCHOOL dedicated to the memory of Pavlowa . . . founded 
on the premise that the classic ballet is the ideal founda- 


tion for the perfection of dance form. 


| 29 West 5éth Street (between 5th and 6th Avenues). 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-860! New York City 
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Washington—Convention City | 


4 
The Cherry Blossom Festival this month 
has made us all conscious of the capitol’s 
beauty. Newspaper accounts of the dancing 
of the children of various legations in cele- 
bration of the event has also opened the eyes 
of dancing. teachers to the great wealth of 
dance material that exists there. 
who attend the convention this summer will 
have an opportunity to see children who are 
taught their native dances along with their 
mother-tongue and who wear native costumes 
on fete days, giving the busy week all of 
the, aspects of a kaleidoscope trip around the 
world. 


In addition to its cosmopolitan glamour, 


Washington probably affords the visiting 
teacher an opportunity to get more factual 
information on any subject, dance, music or 
costume than any other city. In addition to 
the Congressional Library there are many 
smaller libraries specializing in rare books 
and music. And there is the Smithsonian 
Institute, wherein fascinating costumes of va- 
rious periods and countries are displayed and 
where rare and interesting musical instru- 
ments of ancient and modern times are als6-to 
be seen. 

Pupils of the National. Academy of Stage 
Training were featured in” a full-page of 
candid camera pictures in the rotogravure 
section of the Washington Post on March 21. 
The pictures showed students of all ages 
undergoing training that will make them 
future ballerinas. Miss Marian Venable, 
dance directer of the Academy, was pictured 
with them. 

| 

Dolores Anderson and Opal Petrey, pupils 
of Julia Cunningham, are heard every Sun- 
day on Miss Cunningham’s Kiddie Revue on 
Station KJSV, at two! o'clock. They have 
also entertained at many local banquets, 


OLyoe FOLDEN and Evetyn Foster, pupils of 
Marian Venable, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers 


MARGARET JEAN Ducan, pupil of Leroy H. 
Thayer School: of Washington, D. C., who 
danced at a Valentine Tea 


dances, benefits, etc., including the President’s _ 


Ball. 

Miss Cunningham is known throughout the 
district for the novelty of her recitals. She 
always has original music and lyrics written 
for the production. Last year she featured a 
day in a department store with numbers 
danced and sung by floor-walkers, elevator 
operators, sales girls, models and even truck 
drivers. The stage set, which represented one 
of the prominent local department stores, was 
built by the store, in appreciation of the pub- 
licity they received. | 


Charles Henckel and Miss Douglas Hume 
phries of the Green Domino Studios of Danc- 
ing have added a department of voice culture 
to their school, with Mr. Alessandro Ange- 
lucci, formerly of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, in charge. Mr. Angelucci 
will present his pupils with the Newport News 
Operatic Society in Robin Hood on May 17 
and 18. 


Albert Butler of New York was engaged to 
go to Washington for a special week-end class 
for the teachers of the LeRoy Thayer School of | 
Dancing in March. 


At the meeting of the Dancing Masters of 
Maryland, Virginia and Washington, D. C., 
which was held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
March 21, plans were discussed for the enter- 
tainment of teachers attending the Convention. 
The club will be host to the members of the 
D. M. of A. and Affiliated Clubs at an elab- 
orate tea in honor of President Mrs. Montie 
Beach, following Jack Manning’s class on 


Sunday. 


Mrs. Beach, who attended the March 21 
meeting, was the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
LeRoy Thayer during her stay in Washington. 
The next day she left with the Thayers to 
drive to Florida to attend the meeting of the 
Florida club. 


JULIA CUNNINGHAM 


STUDIO 
$PECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE 
July 19 to August 7 


1208—i8th Street, N.W., Washington, 
Phone District 6757 


C. 


GARDINER 


School of Dancing 


1708 S St.,N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Mary Day 
STUDIOS | 


923 Windom Place N.W., Washington, D. C. 
4801 Edgemore Lane, Edgemore, Md. 


PHIL 


HAYDEN 


Dupont Circle 
Washington, D. C. 


LEROY H. THAYER 


School of Dancing 


Ballroom and Exhibition 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 


Summer Normal Course 


1215 Connecticut Ave., Wash., D. C.. 
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ANY dancers all over the country 
M look forward to the time when 
they, too, may be chosen; their 
artistry recognized, for a feature part in 
a screen musical. | 
Versatility is usurping specialization, 
in the modern trend. An interpretive 
dancer becomes a moving picture star, 
an opera singer a dancer, and an expo- 
nent of modern ballroom dancing turns 


to the ballet, while a prima ballerina 


learns to tap. 

What next? 

Next is Fred Astaire doing a ballet 
with Harriet Hoctor in the new Fred As- 
taire-Ginger Rogers picture Shall We 
Dance? Originally they planned that 
Fred would do a ballet and Harriet a tap 
dance. “I have studied with Valodia and 
Floria Vestoff,”’ she remarked. “Tap 
dancing is fun and I studied it in case I 
wanted to use it.” 

Though she“ does not tap in this pic- 


ture you will, before long, probably see 


her tapping expertly. She is devoting 
part of her ‘daily four-hour practice 
schedule to it with the idea of creating 
an entirely new medium combining the 
technique of the ballet and the tap dines 


HARRIETTE HocrTor 
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Hhoctor Dances with Astaire 


by WINIFRED CULLUM 


without the characteristics of either be- 
ing overshadowed. A new medium, yes, 
but stranger things have happened. She 
already visualizes coordinating the grace 
of ballet arm movements with the syn- 
copated footwork of taps. The result of 
this unusual idea will be watched with 
eager interest by all dancers. 


“The screen offers the world’s greatest 


field for dancing,” says Miss Hoctor. 
“I consider it an exceptionally fine me- 
dium for ballet. Color, too, would add 
greatly to the dramatic power of a film 


ballet, both from the scenic and story . 


standpoints.” 


Mr. Astaire says, “It is always my en- 
deavor to give the dances of each of my 
pictures the element of complete fresh- 
ness. This, I must admit, is a most difh- 


cult task when one makes two pictures" 


a year—would be if ~ one were. 
made.” 

Shall We Dance is the sixth musical 
film starring Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers, Of this new RKO picture Mr. 
Astaire says: “I believe and hope we 
have several dances which at least will 
prove novel.” 

Most novel of all to film sudienies 
will be to find Mr. Astaire playing the 
role of Petrov, a famous ballet dancer, 
secretly learning to tap dance. 

In consequence a sense of gaiety and 
adventure pervaded the studio where the 


- new musical, modern to the nth degree. 


was filmed. 

The picture has an international back- 
ground, beginning in Paris, then em- 
barking upon a trans-Atlantic liner to 
continue in New York, including for 


_ good measure a skating sequence in Cen- 


tral Park, and a ferry on New York 
Bay. 

The novel finale in which forty girls, 
expert ballet dancers and tap dancers, 
perform a Ballet Moderne as well as 
fast ballroom and tap numbers will 
come as a surprise to audiences accus- 
tomed to having such dances entirely 
separate in performance. 

Mr. Astaire, whose dancing has al- 
ways suggested a ballet quality, intro- 
duces this spectacular finale with a bal- 
let duet. Harriet Hoctor floats across the 
stage clad in a glimmering gown of 
white heron feathers, against the ensem- 


-ble background of twenty girls who dip 


and swoop in an ecstatic ballet number. 
Fred Astaire spins out to join Miss Hoc- 
tor in a dazzling dance. 

It is a startling innovation for the 
king of tap dancing to be seen in this 
highly technical and graceful field, in- 
troducing his own version of this clas- 
sical type of dancing. Fortunately it fits 
naturally into the plot fabric in his role 
of a celebrated artist of the ballet. 

Miss Hoctor and Mr. Astaire each 
dance a solo number before the duet. A 
simplified ballet conceived to meet 
screen requirements and to harmonize 


| »with gay romantic comedy provides the 


dance climax. For contrast twenty tap 
dancers join the twenty ballet dancers 
in intricate formations to retell the 
whole romance between Astaire and Miss 
Rogers in choreographic form in one 
of the most original routines ever at- 
tempted in pictures. 

Does this indicate a new trend? Miss 
Hoctor believes that it does. She is en- 
thusiastic about the great possibilities 
of the ballet in motion pictures and is 
working on an original idea for future 
production; a film ballet unfolding a 
strongly dramatic story. | 

All this enthusiasm in spite Me the 
fact that she was “on her toes” for eight 
hours during the filming of one niimber 
that runs for barely two minutes on the 
screen. One morning she started at nine 
o'clock and was on the big studio sound 
stage continuously until eight that eve- 
ning, completely wearing out six pairs of 
ballet slippers. 

The reason was that one dance was 
“shot” time and again from various an- 
gles to capture its full beauty and grace. 
Each change of position meant time out 
to adjust the lights. An actor could 
have rested, but Miss Hoctor could not. 
If she once relaxed she would have to 
warm up all over again, so she re- 
hearsed throughout the camera changes. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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MARTHA GRAHAM 


Sixth of a series of dance personalities seen through the eyes of 
Sess AMERICAN DANCER’S performance caricaturist, VAL ARMS 
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by 
JOHN | 
MARTIN 


JOHN MartTIN 


HERE is no getting away from the fact that. no matter 

what the dictionaries may say. in common parlance 

“abstraction” generally means anything we do not under- 
stand, and “distortion” means anything we do not like. This. 
of course, is thoughtless usage and needs to be corrected. 
Just as we have already dealt with the erroneous use of 
“abstraction” as a synonym for meaninglessness. so we must 
now deal with the equally erronedéus notion that makes “dis- 
tortion” the equivalent of ugliness. 


To begin with it is well to consider that the derivation of 


the word indicates that distortion means simply twisting 
something out of its natural shape. It is therefore so definite 
and so objective that differences of opinion cannot enter into 
a decision as to whether it exists in a specific instance or not. 
If any object appears in a state contrary to that in which 


nature has originally produced it, it has been acted upon 


by forces which have altered its natural condition arid it has 
thereby been distorted. There is no room for argument. Now 
ugliness is an entirely different matter; it is not a tangible 
and demonstrable quality of any object, but is to be found 
exclusively in the opinions of persons. Like beauty, it is 
‘in the eye of the beholder.” It is therefore decidedly open 
to argument and disagreement in every case. 

Let us take a sample illustration of an obvious type. The 
Ubangi a who have been seen hereabouts in the circus 
with their necks extended to phenomenal lengths by a succes- 


sion of metal rings, are likely to appear to us as supremely 


hideous. To the’ men of their own tribe, however, such is 
not the case; their pulchritude indeed, is said to vary in 
direct proportion to the length of their’ necks. Here is a 
diametrical difference of opinion about the ugliness of a par- 
ticular object. There can be no argument, however, about the 
distortion of this same object; the normal proportions of the 
human neck have been twisted out of shape. Interestingly 
enough, this has been done for the sake of beauty. 

Now let us take another example a little nearer home. 
namely. the academic ballet. When we analyze the method 
of the ballet. we find that the two most conspicuous technical 
contributions it has made to. the dance are the turning out of 
the hips so that the feet form an angle of 180 degrees. and 
the rising upon the points of the toes. Neither of thesé prac- 
tices is in accordance with the uses of nature, and both must 
therefore be declared to be distortions. That they have been 
developed in the interests of beauty is also true; but just as 
there are many persons who disagree with the presence of 
beauty in the necks of the Ubangi women, so there are many 
who find the turned out hip and pointes of the bdllet un- 
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beautiful. This is a matter of aesthetic opinion and taste and 
has nothing at all to do with fact. The fact remains that 
there is distortion. 

What is ugly and what is not depends upon a number of 
élements. It differs vastly from culture to culture and even 
from person to person. A few fundamental considerations. 
however. underlie most of these differences. There is first of 


all the matter of association. As we have already discussed in 


a previous article. what one sees before him has meaning for 
him only in terms of his own experience. If a particular ob- 
ject awakens in his memory a pleasurable experience. even 
though he does not actually recall it consciously, he will 
pronounce that object pretty rather than ugly. Since every 
individual's experience varies widely. it is plain to be seen 
that a single object is capable of awakening an unlimited 
number of different associations—-as many. indeed. as there 
are different individuals. | 

Another important factor in determining the judgment of 
ugliness is the degree of dificulty of perception in the object 
presented. If the object is fairly familiar. it presents no 
obstacles and arouses no strains; if. on the other hand, it is 
strange, it arouses no easy response and is therefore inclined 
to be dificult and tiring. Oddly enough. thoughywe demand 
novelty in our art experiences, we also resent and reject too 
much novelty. If the work of art presented to us is simply 
a retelling of the same old thing that we have seen day in 
and day out, it will be so easy of perception that it will not 
even demand enough effort to hold our attention. It must 
possess more novelty than this or we will be bored. But if 
it tells us something that does not touch upon anything 
familiar to us, we may focus all our mental effort upon it 
to the point of fatigue and still not have our associations 
awakened. What we actually require, then, is sufficient famili- 
arity to give us a point of contact, and sufficient variation to 
keep our attention. A work of art which has these two quali- 
ties (unless it also possesses other qualities that tend to 
negate them) will most likely be pronounced pleasing. 

In the dance there is an especially vivid item to be dealt 
with in the direct motor response movement. It is quite pos- 
sible for the highly sensitive spectator to experience some- 
thing not far removed from physical suffering when he is 
presented with a dance whose technical material involves ac- 
tual anatomical distortion. Some people, for illustration, are 
subject to nausea when they watch a contortionist, because 
they automatically translate what they see into terms of their 


own experience and in effect undergo all the strains of the. 


performer in their own bodies. Similarly, those who have 
studied the natural functioning of the body and are interested 
in promoting public health and physical well-being can be 
expected to have most unpleasant reactions when they are 
asked to watch backbends, splits, pelvic spreads and dis- 
placements. no matter what aesthetic creeds are involved or 
what the artist's purposes of beauty or meaning may chance 
to be. 
\ (Continued on page 48) 
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Make-up Makes Star 


ATHOLIE BAYES 


come sufficiently important to danc- 

ers that they should learn the allied 
techniques of screen playing. It was 
with this fact in mind that I approached 
Ernest Young, make-up expert for Twen- 
tieth Century Fox Films, in order to 
discover whatever features might be of 


Lh om field of motion pictures has be- 


benefit in his art, to dancers who wished 


to enter motion picture work and who 
were accustomed to the make-up tech- 
nique of the theatre. i: 

First of all, Mr. Young explained, 


_ “On the screen, which is really a succes- 


sion of shadows from black to white, de- 
grees of high and reflected shadows are 
pictured by shades strange to the human 
eye. These are picked up only by the 
jens of the camera. Here we cannot use 
the broad, crude strokes of the theatre. 
for in pictures facial make-up is so fine 
as to be. almost invisible.” This, then, 
was the first knowledge which must be 
borne in mind by a dancer preparing a 
screen make-up, that more care must be 
exercised in such a situation than during 
preparation for a stage appearance. 

However, individuality plays little 
part in screen make-up, for, as Mr. 
Young continued, “With color and brush 
we sketch in or conceal, blend or em- 
phasize that combination which is 
termed type.” 


In line with a thought which had oc- 
curred to me, I asked the question, “Why 
is it, Mr. Young, we have heard so little 
of this important part in the production 
of moving pictures?” 

“It is true,” he replied, “the public 
knows little of the make-up artist, for in 
only about a half dozen pictures has any 
screen credit been given. But then, there 
are less than ninety of us in the industry 


in Hollywood.” (Seventy-five per cent 


of these were well-known character ac- 
tors, most of them headliners, in the 
not-so-long-ago. ) 

“The four Westmore brothers and 
Paul Stanhope are the best-known make- 
up directors here,” he continued. “Perc 
Westmore, make-up director for War- 
ners First National, is mighty proud of 
the new ninety thousand dollar studio 


_make-up building, the first real tribute to 


the importance of this art to the film in- 
dustry. Here each artist has his own 
room, equipped with every ultra modern 
device to aid in the'mad attempt to keep 
pace: with the new problems of techni- 
color, television, and now—science’s last 
contribution, which may soon be re- 
leased to the studios—a camera that will 
take 120,000 frames or pictures a min- 
ute. Ernie Westmore, of Twentieth 
Century Fox, has a similar department 
planned.” 


ERNE YOUNG applying “refresher” to Artvse JupcEe as the hairdresser in “Here Comes 
Trouble” 


I inquired, ““How long does it take for 
a make-up and how do you duplicate it 
so exactly day by day until the picture 
is finished?” This question was posed 
with a view to the difficulties which a 
dancer might encounter in duplicating a 
complex make-up, especially when 
strenuous activity necessitated frequent 
repairs. 


The reply was, “A simple corrective 


make-up, that is, correcting little defects 
such as almost everyone has (the two 
sides of the face are never alike), eye- 
brows straightened, nose heightened or 
broadened, etc., takes about forty-five 
minutes. Then the hair-dress will take as 
long as it would in any beauty salon. 


We usually allow an hour and a half 
the complete make-up.” 


Dancers do not usually require the 
more complicated character. make-up. 
but even a simple make-up demands ex- 
actness in rebuilding, so Mr. Young an- 
swered the second part of my question 
with the explanation that, “We make a 
‘still’ as soon as a satisfactory make-up 
is completed and then we copy that each 
day. That is the reason it is always the 
same. As everyone has to be made up 
and ready for the nine o'clock call, the 
make-up artist often does a day’s work 
before he comes on to the set.” 


The young actress, Rochelle Hudson. 
came up for Mr. Young to check over 
her make-up. When she had gone, Mr. 
Young remarked on the lovely quality 
of her skin, but added, “The texture of 
the skin makes little difference. We 
could cover that up. It’s the proportions 
of the face that are important. While 
the average face is only eight to ten 
inches in length, it shows on the screen 
as thirty to forty feet long. So on a ten- 
inch face a single eyelash magnifies to 
the thickness of an arm.” 

He continued, “The space between the 
eyes and the eyebrows, for instance, may 
change the entire expression of the face. 
The right distance between them lends a 
pleasing expression, but when the eye- 
brows are lowered the result is a scowl.” 
That should be remembered by dancers 
who wish to achieve pleasant facial ex- 
pressions on their screen images. 

“Mr. Young,” I asked, “you know it 
is the dream of many young dancers to 
get on the set as extras, hoping they will 
attract attention, and possibly be given 
an opportunity to dance. What can I say 
to them?” 

The make-up expert's answer was. 
“That opportunity is not improbable, for 
the eye of the make-up artist, for one. 


may notice an extra whose well-pro-— 


portioned face or figure needs just a lit- 
tle corrective make-up to constitute a 


perfect type. A touch of pink rouge 


(the camera will not pick up pink), a 

tiny shadow here. a soft high-light there, 

and all the good points stand out glori- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Bossy GONNOLLY consulting with Sol Polito, 
chief‘gameraman, about a close-up in the ty pe- 
writer number of “Ready, Willing and Able” 


OBBY CONNELLY’S creed is entertainment. The youth- 

ful appearance of the dance director of Warner Brothers’ 

First National Studios belies his many years as dancer, 

director and producer of musical productions. He believes 

thoroughly that if a dance number or sequence is good en- 

tertainment it is also good art. This director’s training and 

background spring from the golden era in the American 

theatre before the war, the time of Ziegfeld and Dillingham 

and other great showmen, when really to enjoy oneself in the 
theatre was the rule rather than the exception. 

Connolly was born in New York City and attended the 
public schools there. Deciding very early that he wanted to 
be in show business, he was able to look for work on Satur- 
days and after school. His first opportunity came as one of 
twelve boys dancing a hard-shoe number in the famous Cohan 
and Harris Minstrels, of which James Gorman of the Gorman 
Brothers was director. The boy’s family was not especially 
pleased with his ambition and when the company went on the 


road he had to return to school. However, his determination 


remained unwavering through many such relapses. 

During this time he was learning the technique of theatre 
and of theatrical dancing. In fact, these episodes composed 
his entire dance training. Bobby Connelly never took a for- 
mal dancing lesson in his life. Having finally finished 
school, he came to the conclusion that the greatest future 
lay in producing and directing numbers rather than in danc- 


ing. ,Therefore, he applied for the position and was made 


assistant to John P. Slocum, manager of the second Hitchy- 
Koo, starring Raymond Hitchcock. Mr. Connelly also danced 
a tap number in this show. The next year he was made stage 


manager of the third Hitchy-Koo and he learned more of the 


production side of show business. 

The first show Bobby Connelly directed was Good Morning 
Dearie with Eddie Allen, brother-in-law of Harlan Dixon, as 
the specialty dancer. | 

He enjoyed the staging of this show so thoroughly that he 
knew he would never be Satisfied doing anything else. and 
he devoted all of his energy, enthusiasm and study to the 
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Chorus Girls 


Are Better Dancers Than Yesterday s 
Stars Says Bobby Con nelly 


by DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 


staging of big musical productions. Soon Mr. Connelly’s 
services were at a premium, for he had mastered the art—it 
is an art—of dance entertainment. _ 

He staged Funny Face, starring Fred and Adele Astaire 
and Victor Moore, and he felt then that Fred was a much 
better dancer than he was credited with being, and that one 
day he would find his medium and gain the recognition he 
deserved. | 

The Varsity Drag, a dance of Bobby Connolly’s inven- 
tion, came into great popularity in 1926 and ever since he 
has been creating dances which have become the popular 
craze. 

In 1929 Mr. Connelly started producing for himself. The 
show was Sons O” Guns, starring that great dancer Jack 
Donahue, with the beautiful Lili Damita co-starred. This 
musical comedy proved Donahue to be one of the greatest 
of American dancers, and his untimely death cut short what 
would undoubtedly have been a brilliant starring future. 

Following this show Bobby Connolly produced an operetta 
Princess Charming whose locale was a mythical kingdom, and 
the dancing was confined to imaginative, stylized folk dancing. 

Later, he staged some shows for Lawrence Schwab, and in 
1930 the Follies for Ziegfeld. He also staged Hot-Cha for 
Ziegfeld; and Flying High and Melody for George White. 

It was to be expected that with this great experience and 
ability the picture sttudios would claim him sooner or later. 
Mr. Connolly staged the numbers for two pictures made at 
Warner Brothers’ studios, and in 1932 he signed: a contract 
with that company and came to California. He now admits 

(Continued on page 51) 


Bossy CONNOLLY dancers doing the Can-Can 
in the Foltes Bergere sequence of “The Ring 
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Jack Mannin g Gives Teachers Some 
Hel pful Pointers for Recital-time 


by BETTY CARUE 


YAP dance pantomimes have been 
successful everywhere they have 
been presented, according to Jack 
Manning. who has just returned from 
his annual tap teaching tour which took 
him through half of these United States 
and brought him bids to visit the other 
half. 
“The first tap pantomime that I know 
anything about was the Mock Wedding 
scene in Monte Cristo, Jr. That was just 
after the chose of the war when gaiety 
was returning to Broadway. Adelaide 
and Hughes were the stars, and I danced 
(or should I say ‘tapped’) the role of 
the preacher in the number. Now I 


realize that the dance was a tap panto- 


mime as we know that type of number 
today. but then it was just a novelty. It 


was a hit. but after the show closed it 


was forgotten.” 

There seems to have been a lapse of 
years during which “step dancing” as it 
was called then, became just straight tap 
dancing and the ‘performer relied en- 
tirely upon the sound effects he was 
able to achieve with his nimble feet for 
his popularity and applause. 

Jack Manning recalls that he was 
watching the Walt Disney Three Little 
Pigs picture one evening when the idea 
of using that theme as a tap pantomime 
occurred to him. That was in the fall 
of 1934—and the idea caught on imme- 
diately. His Three Little Pigs and the 


Big Bad Wolf was little short of a sen- 


sation. Teachers discovered that recital 


audiences were delighted with stories 
told in tap—and that the tap dancers 
took on more glamorous personalities 
through the use of pantomime. 
“Eleanor Powell’s big number in Life 
Begins at 8:40 season before last on 
Broadway was an outstanding example 


of good tap pantomime,” Manning points. 


out. 
Some teachers are confused as to the 
difference between novelty numbers, 


character numbers and pantomime. As | 


Jack Manning explains it, the line is 
very distinctly drawn between the three. 
“Character tap is straight tap done 


in a costume that suggests a character— 


it need not be a dance costume at all. 


Sometimes it will be a maid’s costume, 


or a policeman’. Anything is suitable. 
if it has the proper setting. I know one 
teacher who put on my Banjo Tap num- 
ber in cowboy costumes! 

“Novelties, on the other hand. vary. 
There is the novelty that appeals to the 
eye. the novelty that has sound and the 
novelty that relies on tricky effects such 
as sparks flying from an anvil or sand- 
paper gloves producing a sound when 
the hands are rubbed against sandpaper- 
patched overalls. Don't forget, though. 
that there must be a reason for novelty 
in a number—it is never advisable just 
to inject an idea because it is a good 
one, without having it definitely con- 
nected with the rest of the number. I 
had that problem in my recent Spoon 
number. After I had learned to play the 


THE SCRATCH, a Jack Manning Routine—Left to Right: Dottie DEARMAN, JEAN Goope and 
| EmiLty Taccert, pupils of Sarah Jeter and Louise Smith 


> 


spoons. I couldn't find any reason for 
including them in the number! Finally 
I hit upon the -idea of dressing the 
dancers as chefs and then, of course. 
it was reasonable to put spoons in their 
hands. 

“Tap pantomime. the newest of the 
trio. is just what it suggests: a story 
told in pantomime. It is seldom wise to 
have more than one complete pantomime 
number in a recital. If they are entirely 


different. it is sometimes permissible to. 


have two. but two would be the limit. 
for more would certainly spoil the effec- 
tiveness of all.” he warns teachers who 
become enthusiastic over the idea of 
pantomime. 

He believes that it is not’only proper 
but helpful to put some pantomime even 
in tap solos in order to sell the dancer's 
personality. This may be included either 
at the beginning or at the end of the 
number. Even Eleanor Powell does this. 
and it is partly responsible for the indi- 
viduality in her dancing. The proper 
timing of the pantomime movement is 
important, however. The audience must 
be allowed time to recognize the move- 
ment or else the meaning will not be 
clear. | 

When asked to suggest ways that 
teachers may get and develop ideas for 
their tap pantomimes, he replied, “Be 
alert to what is going on around you. 
Sometimes the merest trifle or the most 


‘prosaic work may suggest a dance or a 


story for pantomime. It may be some- 
thing you have been doing continuously 
for years, without even giving a thought 
to its terpsichorean possibilities. Gor in- 
stance, my Dictation number came to me 
while useing a typewriter. It often used 
to be that while I was pounding away 
at the typewriter, Mrs. Manning would 
exclaim, “That's a perfect break!” when 
I'd finish a sentence or a thought with a 
final emphasis. One day she added to 
her usual remark, “You type as you 
dance. The timing is perfect and I can 
hear the counts as you hit the keys as 
clearly as if you were tapping them 
out.” Listening then, for the ‘one-and-a- 
two count as it came on the typewriter. 
the idea of Dictation was born. We had 
some difficulty in getting the typewriters 
built to take on tour with us, but I know 
the value of props for any number. 
Sometimes even a newspaper as used in 
one of my dances will do the trick, but 
there is nothing like the proper use of 
some sort of prop to point up certain 
numbers.” 

His new “Hittin’ the Highway” num- 
ber. a hit of the season just closed, came 
about from the tour. Watching: hitch- 
hikers trying to thumb a ride all along 
the way suggested the dance. He has 
subtitled it. “Thumb Do and Thumb 
Dont’! 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Dear Diary: 

Really, I feel so sophisticated and woman- 
of-the-worldish after what has happened and 
it’s going to be such an adventure! Such a 
rare adventure! I feel I should use larger 
words and not emote so much any more. I 
must garner my emotions for public consump- 
tion only. 

Diary, that note from Lochinova—I mean 
Lochinov (that Russian sound had me baffled 
as to spelling )—anyway that note from Loch- 
inovy almost sent me into a trance and the in- 
vitation as well. I was so frightened Mother 
wouldn’t let me go I broke out into tears 
- again like a silly child and ran to the dressing 
room. 

After I'd pulled on all my clothes, with 
everyone bothering me with remarks as to 
how absolutely silly I was acting. 

But there was a regular reception waiting 
for all of us. All ty teachers and Mother and 
Mr. Foulard shouting loudly, “You were sim- 
ply marvelous.” 

Foulard, who stepped up and kissed me on 
both cheeks saying, “Thank you, my child,’ 
seemed to be overcome 
with some sort of a feel- 
ing. His eyes were as red 
as mine. | 

But all the time I kept 
answering, “So glad you 
liked it!” my eyes were 
wandering around looking 
for Lochinov. He 
come, and I think Mr 
Foulard noticed me _ be- 
cause he leaned close and 
whispered in my ear. 

“I knew about the invi- 
tation. Lochinovy was 
very pleased. I am _ so 
happy for you. An ap- 
pointment has taken him 
away. We will talk later.” 

Then it came upon me 
with a jolt. Even if I had 
danced my very best, the 
little ballet was only a 
high school stunt to Lochi-' 
nov, who had toured the 
world five times with his 
fine company, and who 
was I anyway to even 
think a man of his promi- 
nence would visit me/ 

It made me blue, too, 
-even when Mother took 
hold of my arm and said, 
“Come on, Dorina, ice 
cream is on my mind. Let’s 
take Eva along. The heat 
here is terrific. Come on, 
dear.” 

So I seized one yellow 
rose out of the bouquet 
and stuffed it in my coat and together we 


pushed through the crowd of earnestly talk-. 


ing parents, teachers and students and walked 
out of the auditorium, down the street to 
Tim's Emporium. _ . 

I fairly dote on strawberry sodas, but just 
fussed round and round in it with my straw 
until Mother said, a little exasperated, “There 
you go, getting that vacant look again. Come 
on, wake Up, Eva is aoe to the bottom of 
the glass.” 

But Diary, what is an ice cream soda, hon- 
estly, with a talk with Lochinov and per- 
haps fame and fortune waiting at my elbow ? 

I sighed and told Mother a little stiffly that 
I guessed I was tired and she let it ro at that. 
But after we got home she took me into the 
living room .and sat me on the couch and 
said in her best confidential tone, which I love 
to hear, “Now, Dorina, let’s talk things over.” 
She sat down next to me. “My dear, I think 
I really saw vou dance for the first time to- 
night and I must say you put it ov er ewery- 
body. f am very, very Proud of vou.’ 
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Dancer’ Diary 


by DORINA 


With illustrations | 
by MILDRED KOERBER 


Something very w arm and happy surged up 
inside of me. 

“You mean you really like my dancing?” I 
asked and could hardly wait for the answer. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered hesitantly. “But 
tonight—somehow—you were not my child at 
all up on the stage. You were taken away 
from me; it made me feel very lonely, and 


yet, how can I explain it, happy and well— 


as if you really understood for the first time 
the real joy in living and in doing a thing 
well.” She paused. 

“You understand me, I think. Now, does 
dancing really make you feel as I say? Does 
it mean as much as you put into it tonight?” 

Looking at her and realizing she spoke from 


her heart and yet holding my breath, I an- 


swered, “Yes, Mother, it means all that to me 
and more. I’m not fooling with it, I love it.” 

“Yes, but are you old enough to know what 
vou really love at sixteen? Ismean a lasting 
love, not a fad to fritter away your time?” 

“Even you said I was changed up there,” I 
argued. “Can’t you understand that in any 
other thing I may not know my mind, but in 
dancing I do? I want to dance, Mother. I 
want to keep on.’ 

And I pulled out Lochinov’s card and 
gave it to her. As I watched her read it and 
purse her lips the wav she does when she’s in- 
terested and undecided, I prayed inwardly 
that she'd let me go. 

In a moment she looked up. 


“If Mr. Foulard wasn’t invited you cer- 
tainly couldn’t go, but I don’t think there’s 
any harm in meeting the man. But don’t let 
him fool you with false promises and hopes, 
Dorina. I think I’ve taught you how to use 
vour head, so use it. Will you?” © 

And I promised. 

This afternoon, promptly at three thirty, 
Mr. Foulard called at the house and I felt so 


important and sophisticated and really, I do 


believe, I now am a woman of the world. 

As we walked up to the hotel Mr. Foulard 
kept telling me about Lochinov until I got 
so jittery my knees felt weak 

“Lochinov is a great man,” he kept say- 
ing. “He will tell you what he wants and 
no more. You cannot read his thoughts. — Yet 
so. _kind—so kind—ah—such a great man.’ 

“All I could do, as we 
entered the hotel, was to 
pray I wouldn't make any 


blunders the 
wrong things. | 
Lochinoy came for- 


ward in the lobby with his 
hands outstretched, one to 
Foulard, and one to me, 
and I had the impression 
of someone very large 
with heaps of hair, a wide 
smiling mouth and black 
soft eyes gazing into mine 
in a friendly warm man- 
ner. 

“My friends!” a great 
voice boomed. “And the 
little lady! How glad I 
am to see you again.” And 
he clasped our hands. 

And suddenly, for no 
reason at all, but because 
I felt I'd known him all 
my life, I said, “I was 
afraid you wouldn’t see 

me at all behind Mrs. 

Bacchus’ hat.” 

And_ Lochinov threw 
back his head and laughed | 
and so did Mr. Foulard 
and so did I because I 
was so surprised at my- 
self for skipping my greet- 
ing and saying such a 
thing. 

Diary, the tea will al- 
ways be in @ corner of my 
mind somewhere, forever. 

Lochinov and Foulard 

forgot me entirely for minutes on end as they 
talked of places, people and scenes in that 
magical world of the ballet I wanted to be- 
long to so much. Sometimes Lochinov would 
remember me and say, “Such round eyes, my 
child. Have more tea? We are forgetting you 
entirely. Now tell me about yourself.” 

And I felt so puny and silly and young be- 
side all their stories I kept begging them to 
keep on. 

It wasn’t until the end of the tea that 
Lochinov said what I know must be the 
turning point in my life. 

He pushed back his chair, laid his napkin 
carefully across his lap and looked at me very 
seriously. “Miss Templeton,” he said, and his 
voice was very earnest, “you are a very 
charming young person. You possess, within 
you, those vital qualities which, with hard, 
continuous work, should develop you into a 
superb dancer; above all, a creative dancer. 

“Now, in New York, around November, I 
am forming a ballet company. I need youth 


(Continued on page 51) 
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FLORENCE ROGGE 


exercised a more direct influence 

on ballet-consciousness in America 
today than any other one person. 

This statement, at a glance, may ap- 

pear as paradoxical as it is broad. Yet, 

upon careful scrutiny, I do not believe 


ROGGE has probably 


this to be the case. In my opinion, it is — 


no exaggeration. Knowledge of the bal- 
let in America, as we all realize, has in 
the past five years grown from a remote 
legend to an acknowledged fact. People 
who, up until that time, had never seen 
a ballet performance, are today clamor- 
ing at the doors of theatres where dance 
performances may be seen. The Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe has made three high- 
ly successful coast to coast tours and 
other companies, American companies, 
are being formed which, in time, will be 
appearing in theatres throughout the 
land. This sudden interest in what has 
always been an undiscovered art so far 
as America is concerned is surely not the 
resulting handiwork of some existing 
necromancy. There must be and is a 
definite reason. It has been interesting 
to note that many writers have offered 
various tenets which, in their belief, 
have been the ‘outlying causes of this 
phenomenon. 


And my conjecture is that the perma- - 
nent ballet group (the only permanent 
organization of its kind in America) un-- 


der the direction of Flor : 
a a ergy, Florence Rogge first saw the glori- 


which has been an outstanding feature 
of the stage shows at the Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall since its opening three years 


New Ballet Week 


Is Florence Rogge's Record as Ballet Mistress 


by LEONARD WARE 


ago and which, previous to that time, 
was a feature of the old Roxy Theatre, 
has probably impressed the fact of the 
existence of ballet and had a greater in- 
fluence upon a greater number of people 
throughout the entire country than any 
other dance organization this country 
has ever known. | 

A great amount of this credit should 
and does go to Florence Rogge, who, for 
the past five years, has been its choreo- 
grapher. During this time fifty million 
people (almost half the entire popula- 
tion of the United States) have been 
thrilled by her multifarious creations; 
thirty million during her three years at 
the Music Hall and twenty million dur- 
ing her two years at the Roxy. And it is 
estimated that eighty per cent of these 
audiences are out-of-towners. 

This means that vast numbers of visi- 
tors to New York from all walks of life 
and from all parts of the country know 
of Miss Rogge and her famous Radio 
City Ballet. Through a sort of word of 
mouth grapevine system, ninety-eight 
per cent of the people who visit New 
York have the Radio City Music Hall as 
a must on their list. And through a sys- 
tem whereby the ushers in the theatre 
have their ears constantly cocked for any 
laudatory (or otherwise) remark which 
any patron might pass, it is found, after 
the comments are carefully typed and 
submitted to the board of directors, that 
interest in the ballet is ever increasing. 
Consequently an interest is aroused in 
the mind of the spectator and a way is 
paved throughout the hinterlands for 
ballet organizations when they do arrive. 

But even more interesting than the 
fact that this is true, is the fact that for 
five years, week after week, Miss Rogge 


has been able to present ballet after 


ballet, each as refreshing and original 
in its idea as it is in its choreography. 
Blond, diminutive, replete with en- 


BALLET IN Wuirte, one of Miss Rocce’s most 
successful productions 


ous light of day in Detroit, Michigan. 
At a very early age she devoted her 
time to the study of Terpsichore and by 
the time she was twelve, she was dancing 
publicly there, in Detroit. But time has 
wings, especially for an energetic young 
dancer with ambition, and a few years 
later we find her in New York dancing 
and understudying Marie Gambarelli at 
the Capitol; dancing as ballerina at the 
Rivoli and Rialto, speeding to Toronto, 
Canada, to fill an engagement; opening 
a school there which she conducted in 
conjunction with her dancing. 


It was while she was appearing in 
Canada that she received the telegram 
which was to start her on the road which 
has led her straight to the most impor- 
tant position of its kind in America to- 
day. And in whose footsteps should this 
pilgrimage of endeavor follow but in 
those of the incomparable Roxy. You 
see, Roxy had first met Florence Rogge 
at the Capitol where he was then en- 
gaged in the same role he was later to 
play at the Roxy Theatre and the Music 
Hall. From the beginning he was im- 
pressed with Florence’s ability not only 
as a dancer but also as a creator of 
steps. To the Rivoli and the Rialto she 
had gone with him and so it only seemed 
natural that she should join him at the 
Roxy. his new theatre at Fiftieth Street 
and Seventh Avenue. As I have said, 
she was working in Canada when she re- 
ceived his telegram. That she accepted 
this offer is known by all of those ac- 
quainted with the theatre and the dance, 
and her activities there and at the Music. 
Hall, where she later joined forces with 
Roxy at his behest, are equally well 
known. | 

It is at the old Roxy Theatre, how- 
ever, that the real story of Florence 
Rogge begins. It was here that she be- 
gan solely in the role of choreographer. 
And it is in this role that she is known 
today. 

As I have ‘said before, the choreog- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Dance Events Reviewed 


Critiques and News from the East, Mid-West and West 


by ALBERTINA VITAK 


RUTH. ST. DENIS DANCERS—March tf 
‘Studio 61, Carnegie Hall. 


Miss St. Denis, who announced the dances, — 


added much charm by her presence and the 
interesting and witty explanations and per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

On the first part of the program were color- 
ful Javanese, Siamese and Indian dances, 
with the last half devoted to “modern.” The 


two styles complemented each other, and both | 


were danced with finish by the attractive 
group, with Anne Austin and Jack Cole as 
the leading dancers. Miss Austin, who uses 
her hands and arms gracefully, is best in the 
more delicate art of the Eastern numbers, 
while Mr. Cole is more suited to the modern 
idiom. Though he did the Eastern numbers 
very well and quite in character, he has not 
yet acquired enough variety of mood. He has 
obviously absorbed some of Shan-Kar’s man- 
nerisms. 

. Many of the Eastern costumes were those 
used by Miss St. Denis’ original company— 
certainly the gorgeous nautch skirts, saris and 
sarongs. The costuming throughout was very 


good, my only criticism is for Mr. Cole’s 


predilection for the nude. And, in spite of 


_ the limiting confines of the studio, the lighting 


was excellent. 

The Irish Wake, the feature of the mod- 
ern part, was very stirring, its choreography 
simple but expressive. Once the dancers 
chanted prayers as they moved, which was fit- 
ting though a trifle inexpertly handled. 

There was good musical accompaniment of 
piano, drums, horn and voice. 


ARTHUR MAHONEY 


in his eighteenth century dance, Le Roi Soleil, 
‘as he appeared in concert at the Juillard this 
month 


—ULAN 


AMERICAN BALLET COMPANY, MET- 
ROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON—Sere- 
nade, Classic Ballet, March 10. 

This ballet was created by George Balan- 
chine before the company was engaged by the 
Opera Company—hence it was composed for 
a smaller stage. Now, on the huge stage, por- 
tions of it are somewhat sparse—often, only 
one figure is dancing, darting in and out, 
which, considering the type of ballet it is, 
makes it seem tenuous. But, in what there is 
of substance, there is good work by all and 
especially Leda Anchutina. And certainly the 
beautiful music by Peter Tschaikowsky was 
written to be danced. The ballet begins, Sona- 
tina, with the dancers standing straight, and 
quite still, in a sort of salute, to which they 
again return with ardor at the end of Waltz. 
This time, one figure (Annabelle Lyon) wan- 
ders in and out, lost among the group, finally 
to find her place happily and proudly. But by 
this time the other figures have become life- 
less and drooping and slowly disappear. The 
exact significance of this is not immediately 
clear, or it might have several interpreta- 
tions; but the haunting pathos of it is very 
definite. 

Elegie, the third part, one of Balanchine's 
beautiful adagios, was danced with skill by 
Kathryn Mullowny, Heidi Vosseler and 
Charles Laskey. To me it interpreted the love 
between a man and two women, the possessive- 
ness and jealousy of one woman, the ecstasy 
and despair of the other, all clearly depicted 
in terms of traditional classic ballet. How do 
the “moderns,” confronted with an example 
such as this, dare claim that ballet technique 
is incapable of expressing anything (while, of 
course, they claim to express everything) ? 


Le Cog d’Or, March 10. 

In spite of the personal charm and brilliant 
voice of Miss Lily Pons, I prefer the version 
of Cog d'Or wherein the action is mimed by 
dancers, with the singers arranged on both 


sides like a choir. The story from Poushkin’s 


fairy tale lends itself to colorful action which 
most singers are incapable of performing. 
Miss Pons did not attempt anything difficult, 
but failed nevertheless to be very expressive 
in her movement (which was especially com- 
posed by Fokine). 

The most effective moment was when she 
sang her highest note and sustained it as she 
turned and swept upstage wrhile a gorgeous 
train unfolded behind her. 

Ezio’ Pinza, one of the best actors at the 
Opera, was amusing as fat King Dodon when 
he tried to dance. 


PEGGY V. TAYLOR—Chanin Auditorium, 
March 12. 


Miss Taylor possesses exquisite hands end 
rightly features them. She uses them quite 
well, with good, though rather static line of 
her arms. 

But I feel that this performance showed 
Miss Taylor to particular disadvantage, due 
mostly to highly unsuitable costuming. 

The pianist, Mitchell Sadewitz, probably 
thought the audience wouldn’t know that he 
was skipping notes in some of the more diffi- 
cult passages. 


FE ALF—Guild Theatre, March 14. 


A modern dance concert without a single 


TOPPO 


ALBERTINA VITAK 


number about war or politics—quite a relief! 
(Some concerts are almost political rallies.) 
But this was not the only distinguishing point. 
Miss Alf’s strong and forceful dancing is dis- 
tinguished by feline ease and command of 
movement with grace of line. Her statu- 
esqueness was especially stunning in Renascent 
Figure—slow posturings performed on a small 
platform (dressed in a form-fitting yellow 
costume and a Briinnehilde-type helmet, with 
shafts of strong light from above). But all 
the rest of the numbers were pure action with 
no stopping for long soul investigations or 
revelations, which made the program seem 
short—a good sign. I am sure the enthusiastic 
audience would have welcomed much more of 
Miss Alf’s purely dramatic expressions and 
telling thrusts of humor and satire. Perhaps 
some of the dances may even be improved by 
the addition of more contrasting reposeful 
passages. One of the reasons Sola stood out 
as the most intense number of the evening is 
that it was so restrained and of very quiet 
action, following, as it did, several very vig- 
orously active dances. It was danced without 
music, with a rhythm of motion that was al- 
most eery. 


Miss Alf did not seek to impress by mere 
profundity, but seemed to feel all her moods, 


from the fierce to the gay, with frankness and 
subtlety. There really was witchery in her 
Summer Witchery—a flow of rollicking steps. 

An interesting composition was Duet for 
Clarinet. The motif is rather like a colora- 
tura aria with wood wind accompaniment, 
when first one and then the other performs, 
and parts where the two vie with each other. 

Of the dances in the cycle The City, Slavery 
was the most striking both in choreography 
and costuming; also, the meaning was more 
intelligible. The rest of the cycle was well 
done, though somewhat repetitious in the 
stamping, automaton-like style. It is probably 
inevitable in a solo concert of only modern 
forms to have some sameness of steps. 

As for the sporadic (happily) use of the 
rigidly held, slightly curved hands, this con- 
veys nothing to me. That Miss Alf lapsed (if 
it was a lapse) into a more free use of the 
hands might be taken as an admission that 
this stvle of movement limits expression. 

The choreography for Su:te for Women by 
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George Bockman is very well suited to. Miss 
Alf, though his Precursor was a_ strange 
choice to finish the performance. Mr. Bock- 
man also designed the effective lighting and 
the smart costumes—a detail which some 
modern dancers are inclined to regard as 
negligible. Miss Alf is wise in not denying 
the visual effect of good costuming, which is 
part of any phase of theatre. And dancing for 
the concert stage is theatre, despite any no- 
tions to the contrary. 


RENEE WILDE and LORA DA VINCI— 
 Gutld Theatre, March 28. 


In a program representing various types 
and schools of dancing, these dancers made 
their concert debut. Though Miss Da Vinci 
seems to fancy herself leaping and bounding, 
she is actually more pleasing in the plastic 
and dramatic dances which she does with 
expression and rhythmic grace. Her leapings 
are strong, but rough and heavy, taking prep- 
arations by tensing the jaws; also she seems 
to lose all sense of rhythm. Rhythm appeared 
to be a big stumbling block for Miss Wilde 
too. 

Clever in idea was National Bounding Line, 
a satire on nationalism with Japan pushing 
China about; but the choreographic concep- 
tion was disappointing. In fact, there were a 
few good ideas, but the development was usu- 
ally poor and somehow incomplete, with the 
exception of Three Erotic Dances which were 
the best numbers of the evening in both com- 
position and execution. 

Growth, a suite in six parts essaying to 
show the evolution of dancing from the classic 
ballet style to the present freedom of modern, 
was meandering and amateurish. For one 
thing, the dancers might better have tried 
merely to suggest classic ballet by gestures and 
poses for purposes of their story, instead of 


making such sorry attempts at the real article. 


The dancers performed some _ acrobatic 
adagio lifts which had only novelty to rec- 
ommend them. Several of the numbers were 
typically vaudeville. 

There were numerous flaws in presenta- 
tion—the costumes and the lights were often 
bad (notably in Come: of Age in which the 
costume colors, good in the white light, went 
muddy when, for some inexplicable reason, 
the lights changed to yellow), the blackouts 
were imperfect, and in Chinese Double Sword 
Dance Miss Wilde used sticks (why not real 


swords ?)—all things which sometimes attend 


a debut but shouldn't. 


MIRIAM MARMEIN AND GROUP—Bar- 
bizon Plaza Concert Hall, April 4. 


Versatile Miss Marmein presented Drama 
Dances in a wide variety of subjects, ranging 
from Medicine Man (a sort of voodoo dance) 
to such things as Marine Fantasy or Impres- 
sions of a Tennis Champion. In the lyric 
numbers Miss Marmein has a nice sense of 
movement, but her forte lies more in comedy 
pantomime and satire, though her choice of 
subject is frequently hackneyed, as La Bal- 
lerine, a burlesque of ballet (audiences still 
seem to enjoy them ! ?). 


The most unusual number, March, to drum 
accompaniment, was quite eloquently tragic. 
Also Pierrot Encounters the Doctor and His 
Maiden Voyage, both humorous characteriza- 
tions, were good, but, judging from the ap- 
plause, The First Kill was the most success- 
ful. Its meaning was aptly described by a 
child of about three seated nearby who said, 
“The Indian killed it because he wanted to 
eat it.” Miss Marmein danced the Deer (“it’’) 
and Helen Ward danced the Indian. 

A few of the dances fall into the category 
of “interpretive” or “fancy dancing,” espe- 
cially the three numbers danced by the group. 
In Prelude, to Bach music, the group pre- 
sented an anachronistic appearance with 
pretty bobbed and curled coiffures. 
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The pianist was Marion Kahn. The group 
was comprised of Helen Ward, Mildred Neff, 
Gladys Kern, Rosamond Anthony, Menotonah 
Fisher, and Clair Noble. 


CHICAGO 
by MARION SCHILLO 


It is to Northwestern University, and more 
particularly Agnes Jones, that Chicago owes 
its gratitude for our first real contact with 
the modern dance. Hanya Holm and her 
group: opened the Series at Thorne Hall with 
her very fine lecture and demonstration, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Miss Holm’s lecture was brief, but the dem- 
onstration of her work by the group was mar- 
velously eloquent—in fact, many of us got our 
first real understanding of the modern dance 


through this demonstration which clearly de- 


fined the aims and purposes of Miss Holm 
and others of similar trends. 

The Wigman influence, if there is any left, 
is barely perceptible in Hanya Holm’s work. 
While: she acknowledges her debt to the fa- 
mous German artist, their approach is from 
widely separated horizons. Miss Holm is al- 


most pure intellect. Her method of handling 


problems of space, for instance, comes pretty 
near to being genius. Her development of 
rhythms is by far the most subtle we have ex- 
perienced in the art. Time after time through- 
out the demonstration, the audience was 
moved to spontaneous applause by the thrill 
of her brilliant penetrativeness of kinetic 
forces. 

Actually it would seem we have not yet be- 
gun td discover the many possibilities a the 
human body as an instrument of expression. 
Whole new vistas of expression are opened 
through Miss Holm, and along lines we have 
never associated with the dance at all. The 
discipline of the group and the total detach- 
ment from individualism was highly admir- 
able, but we have not yet gotten to the point 
where we are sure this is art. As contem- 
porary expression—yes. The art, of course, 


needs clearing out—and simplification—and 


vitalizing. And all of these qualities the 
modern dance has engendered. One is told 
repeatedly by authorities that there is no 
meaning, and advised not to look for it. Per- 
haps it. is taken for granted that they differen- 
tiate between literal and abstract qualities in 
meaning. For instance, in Miss Holm’s solu- 
tion of Attraction Toward Depth, we find di- 
rect meaning in this fascinating enlargement 
of a quality we are all familiar with. One 
can’t avoid being affected by most of Hanya 
Holm’s ideas. They actually penetrate, fas- 
cinate and hold one by sheer compelling at- 
traction. Some of her girls already possess 
this gift of projection. Louise Kloepper stands 
out as a genuinely thrilling performer. Every- 
thing she does is such a command of dynamic 
movement that in her one sees the new ideal 
of the art. Notably fine work was done also 
by Carblyn Durand and Bernice van Gelder. 
There is much that is fine, noble and attrac- 
tive about these girls who hold us not by per- 


sonality or artifice of any kind, but by the sheer | 


dint of. submerging the personal in the cause 
of the idea. 

The concert at the Auditorium Theatre that 
followed the demonstration was not quite as 
interesting as one would expect. In the first 
place, we came with the idea of a concert, 
whereas, strictly speaking, what Miss Holm 
and her group did, was not concert dancing. 
Rather, the pieces offered were further dem- 
onstration ideas. Not all of them, by any 
means, but the predominance of intellect sep- 
arated from the softer qualities of art, does 


prevent the balmy emotional lull we associate 


with concert dancing. The truth is, we imag- 
ine, that some of us go on hankering for the 
sweet svrup of the past. Whereas, there is 
actually no going back—no compromising with 


the stern precepts of this new form of the art. 
Their vision is probably utterly right. And 
their insistence upon such qualities as preci- 
sion—formal dogmatic statement, annihila- 
tion of individualism, the clean-sweep from 
traditionally associated ideas of the dance— 
all this is necessary to carry through a con- 
ception that will really bring the art up to 
the “now” as Martha Graham puts it. There 
actually is a new order of things—of life, 
but we try hard to evade it and remain with- 
in the comforting limits of the known. 

If one of the functions of art is to mirror 
truly, but brilliantly and fluently, mankind's 
onward sweep- into a better life and better 
future, then the dance art is doing just that. 
The age we live in demands the complete 
abandonment of the artificial—the unprecise— 
the cloying plagiarism of other times and 
other necessities. 


YEICHI NIMURA—Cieic Theatre, Febru- 
ary 14. 

The day after the Holm concert we saw 
Yeichi Nimura, the glory of the East, and 
Lisan Kay, and, naturally, thev suffered by 
the inevitable comparison one would draw. 

Here we have a pertinent example of the 
art sky-rocketing back all the way from 25 
to 100 years in all its manifestations. Also, a 
set of values, including beauty, magnificence 
of costume and idea, that requires a stretch of 
imagination to countenance at all. There were 
times when Nimura’s emotional hysteria bor- 
dered on, struck and sunk into the realm of 
the ridiculous. Yet he was quite sincere and 
serious in his offerings and is well equipped 
technically. But from what Tagore wrote of 
Shan-Kar and the art of the East, we are 
sure that the Orient is ready for an entire new 
set of art values. And Nimura is young 
enough to break completely away from the 
past. 


Edwin Strawbridge and Lisa Parnoya, who 
have just returned from a nineteen-week tour, 
presented a recital of dances at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, March 31. Included on 
the program were Mozart's Les Petits Riens, 
Dukas’s The Sorcerer's Apprentice, Sgambati's 
The Voice of the People, and Debussy‘s 4 fter- 
noon. of a Faun. 


THALIA MARA 


in Musette—after Taglioni, as she appeared 
in concert with Arthur Mahoney at _ the 


2 Juillard this month 
—ULAN 
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A Ballroom 
Teachers 


Responsibity 


by THOMAS E. PARSON 


My visit with the Bassoes was _ neces- 
sarily a short one. They had just finished one 
session and were preparing for another, and 
in that bit of preparation was indicated, in 
part, an exceptionally keen conception of a 
ballroom teacher's responsibility to his pupils. 
The impression was easily attained that theirs 
was| no idle gesture when certain details, ap- 
parently unimportant, were disposed of in a 
mariner bespeaking a painstaking and con- 
scientious approach, which could be developed 
only after an equally painstaking and con- 
scientious study of that responsibility. And 
just what that responsibility consists of was 
explained, and in one instance demonstrated 
during my visit. I could not help overhear- 
ing the conversation between Mr. Bassoe and 
two chaps who dropped in to inquire about 
lessons. Noticing an entirly diffent, shall we 
say attitude, toward each of the applicants, 
I remarked on this particular piece of strat- 
egy. The explanation was well worth hearing. 

“You probably noticed,” said Mr. Bassoe, 
“that the first voung man was quite loqua- 
cious, and rather sure of exactly what he 
wanted, while the second was more quiet, 
with something of a hesitancy in speaking out 
his wants. The former we can classify as a 
strong, and the second a sensitive personality. 
Both types believe that to improve their danc- 
ing ability will enhance their social assets, 


and both types have infinitely varying degrees 


of adaptability. A person with a strong per- 
sonality is usually without fear of failure to 
learn to dance. They seem to realize and un- 
derstand their shortcomings and proceed with- 
out much ado to acquire that which is needed. 
Some may have a misguided opinion of what 
they know and what thev should know and, 
as a result, require a bit of executive han- 
dling by the teacher. 

“A person with a sensitive personality, in 
most cases, is fearful and lacks confidence in 
his own ability to reach a desired proficiency 
in dancing. These fears are sometimes the 
result of self-consciousness, which in turn is 
the result of his own prejudiced opinion con: 
cerning his physical aptitude, personal ap- 


pearance, height, age, or a number of other 
self-imposed handicaps. In a case of this kind 
the ballroom teacher must use every means in 
his power to build up that person’s self es- 


teem. Too many sensitive personalities will 


never dance well because of an unintentional 
remark on the part of either a friend or a 
teacher which will, in some way, be construed 
as an agreement with the pupil's own estima- 
tion of himself.” 

At this point Mr. Bassoe was called to the 
telephone. This gave the charming Mrs. Bas- 
soe a chance to air one or two opinions, which 
she did most interestingly. “I believe,” she 
began, “that the ballroom teacher's first step 
toward the responsibility which is his begins 


THe Bassoes 


with the teacher’s personal efuipment for the 
job. And by that I don't mean just the steps 
and routines that are, of course, necessary. 
Two factors of importance are the develop- 
ment of an inquiring mind; and of a social 
grace and conduct as charming as possible. 
Intellectual curiosity will enable the teacher to 


better understand his pupils’ shortcomings, to | 


help without patronizing, and to build with- 


out asking for or demanding credit. Added. 


to this, his social conduct should always be a 
pattern to those who look to him for a fur- 
therance of their social assets. The inquiring 
mind and the proper social grace and conduct 
are the equipment needed if the teacher would 
win the respect and confidence of the pros- 
pective student and establish faith and inter- 
est in his teaching.” 

“And don’t forget,” Mr. Bassoe, now re- 
turned to the discussion, said, “that an in- | 
quiring mind leads one to the acquisition of a 
vast amount of information which can_ be 
used at leisure or stored away for the future!” 
Which would lead one to believe that the 
Bassoes are forever on the lookout for new 
and better ideas, and to prove my conjecture 
correct, he went on: 

“Conducting a school of dancing is similar 
to conducting any other business. An excellent 
time to check up on one’s personal equipment 
is during the slack season. At such a time a 
person is free to think clearly, and make plans 
for the coming rush. If the plans made are 
well conceived they should pave the way for 
more and better business. And, if applied 
over a period of time they might, eventually, 


prevent a slow and unsuspected decline of 


business. If one knows he has the proper per- 
sonal equipment for high standard instruc- 
tion, he can honestly charge, and get a fair 
price for his work. A slash in price to meet 
competition is sometimes looked upon, and 
rightfully, as a premium offered in place of 
the personal equipment necessary for the 
rightful discharge of the ballroom teacher's 
responsibility.” 

‘ | had the opportunity now to. ask a ques- 
tion, which had been on my mind for the past 
half hour. What happens if a pupilswants to 
be taught the “latest steps’? Mrs. Bassoe had 
the answer to that one. In her opinion, a pro- 
found knowledge of direction and the use of 
combinations in avoiding collisions with other 
dancers is of much more importance than 
tricky steps. : 

“There is nothing more disconcerting nor 
discouraging to. a man than to be taught a 
trick step which, after a few lessons in which 
he is able to do it to perfection with his 
teacher, he tries it out on the girl friend who, 
in all probability, needs a bit of training in 
the fundamentals to follow even the simple 
steps. It is sometimes a temptation not to give 
a step or two on the tricky side just to prove 
to the pupil that we actually know a few 
ourselves, and to make him think we are try- 
ing to give him his money’s worth. But in 
reality it does more harm than good. Of 
course, if a boy and girl take lessons together, 
in private, why naturally we give them what 

(Continued on page 30) 


The ever-increasing popularity of the hula, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, is gradually pene- 
trating into the United States. 

The mere mention of the word hula con- 


_ jures up, in the average American’s mind, a 


wild hotcha dance called “hula hula” which 
is chiefly concerned with shaking the hips and 
rolling the eyes in alluring ways to seductive 
music, while everybody claps and whoops it 
up in general. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. In 
the first place, the word “hula hula” is un- 
known to the Hawaiian, and is an expression 
coined by the whites, probably based upon 
the “hootchee kootchee” and “can can” sug- 
gestion. The word hula, in the Hawaiian 


language means dance, and dancing, to the 


Hawaiian, means to make interpretative 
movements of a song or chant, and the songs 
or chants originated from sacred rites and 
historical legends. All of which is distinctly 
opposite to the hotcha, shimmy-shaking, hip- 


_ hoisting, suggestive distortion witnessed in the 


usual American presentations of the hula. _ 
Tourists, visiting the Hawaiian Islands, 
quickly recognized the beautiful rhythm, the 
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NEW VOGUE FOR HULA 
by VIVIENNE HUAPALA MADER 


graceful gestures, the undulating charm and 
poetry of motion in the true Hawaiian hula. 
Many of them wished to learn it, but for a 
long time the training of dancers was rigid 
and severe, prohibited and surrounded by 
tabus. Outsiders and foreigners were, not 
taught the hulas, although by devious means 
it was learned by some and transmitted in a 
distorted form to other countries. 

Gradually the tabus have been lifted, and 
the hula has become more and more popular 
with the malihinis (visitors). Today there is 
a tremendous, ever-increasing demand for the 
hula in the Hawaiian Islands. Everyone learns 
it, everyone wants to learn it. Men, women 
and children of all nationalities and especially 
the Americans enjoy it, and this new vogue 
has created a new demand for teachers of 
the hula. 

There are numerous reasons for this new 
hula trend. First and foremost, people have, 


upon seeing it carrectly and properly pre-— 


sented, recognized \ts true beauty. Its exotic 
rhythm is compelling and alluring. It can 
be expressed in a fhousand different wavs, 
and it is good, exhilarating fun, an asset at 
any party. : 

The “belle of the ball’ and the “beau of the 
boulevard” know their hula these days, and 
those who do not are fast finding out where 
and how they can learn it. 

Besides its native beauty, it 's a marvelous 
balancer, giving grace to the carriage, cor- 
rectness to the posture, and is just what the 
doctor ordered for the man or woman who 
wants to shed a few excess pounds. 

While the Hawaiians never embrace each 
other in their dances, the hula can either be 
danced as a solo, with a partner, or in 
groups. Its flexibility and adaptability fits it 
into any entertainment plan or scheme. 

The new vogue for the hula is spreading 
with increasing rapidity, and in its native, 
true expression, is finding a far greater ap- 
preciation, understanding, and _ acceptance, 
than did the short-lived, distorted version of 
the synthetic hula hula. } 
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Rumors of dissension within the ranks, of 
Massine’s intention to leave the company and 
form another of his own, and of Tamara Tou- 
manova's marriage in Hollywood to Reuben 
Mamoulian, have been echoing in New York 
ever since the Ballet Russe left Hollywood on 
its return trip across the continent. As we go to 
press the company is playing its final engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan and hence the 
opportunity to prove or disprove some of the 
reports is present. From what we consider an 
authoritative source comes the statement that 
Leonide Massine wil definitely leave the com- 
pany in August to form a new company of his 
own. Apropos of this we wonder if there is 
any significance in the fact that Viola Essen, 
who distinguished herself as soloist with the 
Mordkin Ballet, was seen to visit Massine’s 
dressing room on the opening night? It is 
further reported from a usually reliable source 
that the ballet is booked to return for a four 
months’ tour starting in October, sans Massine, 
and that Massine will not start out with his 
company until after Christmas. 

When asked to verify the report that 
Toumanova was married and would not be 
with the company, Mr. Hurok refused to do so 
and insisted that she would dance in New 
York. In fact, she was advertised to do so 
right up to the time of opening—but the fact 
remains that Toumanova did not dance. 

Annia Breyman, who returned to her home 
in California to do picture work after a season 
with the American Ballet, was seen frequently 
at Palm Springs this winter with notables of 
the movie colony. At the present time she is 
said to be in Europe. 

Johnny Mattison is staging the dances for 
the new Bannister and Byrne production of 
The Cat's Jway. This is the much-whispered- 
about show that will bring Charles Collins 
and Dorothy Stone back to Broadway. The 
opening — for Boston early in May. 


Ellis Gold danced for the Podvetry Society 
of the State of New York at the organization's 
convention, April 11 at the Concourse Plaza 
Hotel. His numbers included Morito, Beggar 
Dance, Dance and Slave Dance. 


In commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of. Isadora Duncan's death, Maria Theresa 
will present an all- Shubert program at the 
Guild Theatre, May 23. She will be assisted 
by a group, the Heliconiades, consisting of 
twelve ar Greek girls. 


Miriam Blecher, Jane Dudley, Blanche 
Evan, Malvina Fried, Lily Mehlman and Bill 
Matons will appear in a solo recital at the 
St. James Theatre, April 25, in a complete 
program of new compositions. This will be 
the last of the series under the banner of the 
New League. 


Chester Hale has been signed to go to Dal- 
las to stage the show for the Pan American 
Exposition which will open there June 10. 
He is taking with him two troupes of girls, 
one for precision work and the other for 
ballet. 


Victor Dandre, husband of the late Anna 
Pavlowa, was a visitor to New York during 
March and April. 
country to arrange for the showing of the 
long-awaited Pavlowa film. This columnist 
was privileged to witness a private showing 
of the film which has been set to music by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Included in it 
are six dances by Mme. Pavlowa as well as 
many informal scenes filmed on the ballerina’s 
estate, Ivy House, at Hempstead, and during 
her travels throughout the world. 

Asked about the late dancer's swans, which 
were undoubtedly among her most cherished 
possessions, Mr. Dandre reported that of the 
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him frequently,” 


Mr. Dandre was in this 


Mona Motes who has been dancing with 


the American Ballet at the Metropolitan 


number one is still living. “He lives on the 
estate of a friend, out of London, and I visit 
he added. He also reported 
that the friend's ducks and other water fowl 
were in consternation upon the swan’s arrival 
to share their lake, and finally took te the 
bank, leaving the pond to the peers use of 
their uninvited guest. 


Philadelphia will be treated to a world pre- 
miere of Catherine Littlefield’s Philadelphia 
Ballet production of Barn Dance at the Fox 
Theatre the week of April 23. The company 
will perform the ballet in the regular routine 
of the theatre in order to gain experience be- 
fore embarking for France where they will be 
guests of the French Government, appearing 
at the Paris Exposition. The Philadelphia 
Ballet has been signed to dance Sleeping 
Beauty at the Lewisohn Stadium July 29, 30. 

* 

Carlos teports: Madelvn White, now Lesa 
Abbott, is opening at. the Vanity Fair Club, 
singing and dancing. . .. Mlle. Adalet, the 
Turkish Dancer now at the French Casino, is 
learning to do tap before she returns to 
Pari... 
French Casino after four weeks of illness from 
a sprained ligament. . . Rhetta Ray is 
opening at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
La., around April 15. . . . Katia Kamarova, 
the Russian dancer, is learning a tap-tango 
routine to do at a London club. . . . Eve- 
Ivn Thawl of The Show Is On cast, is learn- 
ing two tap routines before going to Holly- 
wood w here she will appear in pictures. iene 
Claire Ellis of The Show Is On, 
hospital recovering from an appendectomy. 


Bettv Bruce has returned to the 


choreographer. 


is in the: 


by LEONARD WARE 


. . . Ruth Day and Lita LeDe are stopping 
shows in the Ted Lewis vaudeville act. . . . 
Mitzi Green, Duke McHale, Gloria Franklin, 
Ray and Grace McDonald, Lerey Adler, Au- 
drev Palmer and Stanton Bier, all Carlos 
pupils, are in the cast of Babes in .drms: 

Priscilla and Rosemary Lane are doing a pic- 
ture with Fred Waring for the Warner Bros. 


Patricia Bowman returned to the United 
States April 12th on the $.S. Normandie after 
a sensational sevén months engagement at the 
Palladium in London to head a new ballet 
company of 100 dancers which will appear in 
New York and other cities next season. For 
several vears she has been interested in the 
project and plans are now about to material- 
ize. This new company is not a revival of the 
Russian ballet but is tounded on entirely new 


ideas. The repertoire consists of many new 
works, some of which are Miss Bowman's 
own creations. 


On April 25, Sunday evening, at the Hech- 
scher Theatre in New York, Boris Novikoff, 
well-known ballet master, will present his 
Russian-American Ballet in an exhibition of 
Television Art. This is a program which Mr. 
Novikoff has arranged to illustrate his con- 
ception of the part television will play in the 
entertainment world when it is finally re- 
leased to the public. The program will in- 
clude the one-act ballet. New Television -Irt 
—North, choreography by Mr. Novikotf, music 
by Rossini; and Le Carnaval, romantic ballet 
in one act, music by Schumann, choreography 
also by Mr. Novikoff. It is expected that the 
ballets Coppelia, Les Sylphides and Carnaval 
will be given in Boston some time in May. 

o 

Before withdrawing from touring activities, 
presumably in order to devote himself to the 
school he plans to found in India, Uday Shan- 
Kar will make a final appearance in America 
next vear. Sol Hurok will present him and 
his company of Hindu dancers at Carnegie 
Hall on March 19, 1938. 

‘ 

Valia Valentinoff, who was featured in the 
WPA production of The Prodigal Son and 
had subsequently been seen in the Ballet Russe 
and with other companies around New York, 
is dancing the parts formerly assigned to Paul 
Haakon in 4t Home Abroad in the road show 
of that name. His partner is Muriel Page. 
Her part was originally danced by Nina 
Whitney. The company is travelling for the 
Shuberts and opened in Providence, R. I., late 
in. March for a 20-week tour. 

William Pillich, the good looking voung 
dancing master from Pittsburgh who gave up 
his school and came to New York to join the 
cast of White Horse Inn, has given up his 
role with that company to go into rehearsal 
for a new show, Orchids Preferred. There 
will only be four boys in Orchids Preferred 
and all will have specialty numbers. 

Michel Fokine is reported to have signed a 
contract to join forces with the De Basil 
Monte Carlo Ballet troupe in the capacity of 
Mr. Fokine, who is now in 
Europe, will join the company when they 
arrive in England for the Coronation. He 
will stage several of his old ballets as well as 
new ones which he has been commissioned to 
create. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Photo—ANDRE LA TERZA 


GEORGES and JALNA—a candid camera pic- 
* lac Hotel 


ture made by ANvrReE LA TERZA 


Fowler and Tamara, International Dance 
Duo, who are now on tour with their Spanish 
Dances, have added another group of dances 
to their program of ultra modern and roman- 
tic rhythms. It is this new array of compo- 
sitions which they refer to as the Soul of 
Spain. Bucolic in their moods, these dances 
depict the fiery temperament and true beauty 

f Spain. Some of the numbers are patterned 
#fter the movements of famous matadors and, 
in some instances, bear their names. It is said 
that the season’s costume outlay for Fowler 
and Tamara is in excess of five thousand dol- 
lars while the value of their wardrobe is 
around twenty-five thousand. In May, after 
completing their tour, they will leave for 
Mexico City to fill engagements. 

e 

Carmela and Gabriel Cansino, Spanish 
dancers who scored in Ziegfeld’ s Rio Rita and 
who were recently seen in the film, Dancing 
Pirate, were featured on the program preced- 
ing the Juan. Martinez production of Ravel's 
Bolero which was given recently in Los An- 
geles. The Cansino’s appeared in Gallegada, 
comic peasant dance to the music of Villicanas 
and in Spanish Cavalier, by Zarraga, as in- 
troduced by them at the London Coliseum. 

Klaytan Kirby writes to say that he and his 
dancing partner who form the team of Klay- 
tan and De Gage, have signed to appear at 
Chicago's Beach. 


Stadler and Rose, European dance team, are 

a feature of the Fanchon and Marco unit 

stage show, Sunday Night at the Trocadero. 


3 Georges and Jalna danced at the gala re- 
opening of the Sert Room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel March 27. 


On April 10, Diane Lee and Charles Haines 
appeared at the MacDowell Club in the Coro- 
nation Waltz. The number was especially 
created for the club by Donald Sawyer. 


Nadine ana Girado have recently com- 
pleted engagements at Bennie the Bum’s in 
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Philadelphia, 


Dance 


and The Showboat in Pitts- 
burgh. At the present they are appearing at 
the Commodore with Tommy Dorsey’s orches- 
tra. An engagement at the Mayfair Club, 
Boston, with Belle Baker is to follow. 


The Dance Dramatists, Harris and Yvonne 


Ashburn, played a return engagement of four 
weeks at the Chez Paree in Chicago. 


Alberto Galo reports: The Townsends sailed 


on the liner Southern Cross for Rio de Janiero. 


to appear at the Casino De Copagabana. They 
expect to remain there for at least six months. 
. . « Christine and Dale, a new team with 
a very bright future, are being routined by 
Galo. Christine is a Paradise show girl... . 
Gomez and Winona, following an engage- 
ment at the Palace Theatre in Chicago, will 
make a personal appearance at the Palace 
Theatre in Cleveland. . . . Brett and Young, 
Woodruff and Glenn, and Frances and Car- 
roll are being given new routines by Galo. 
. Barron and Blair are back in New York 
after a successful tour of the Southern States. 
. +» Martin and Virginia are appearing at 
the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn. . . 
Charles and Celeste are appearing in St. 
Louis, Mo. . . . Theodore and Deneske are 
now filling an engagement at the Book Cadil- 
in Detroit. . . . Enrica and 
Novello appeared at the Metropolitan Theatre 
in Boston recently. . . . Estelle and LeRoy 
write in to say that upon completion of their 
work in a Walter Wanger production in Hol- 
lywood, they will sail on the Normandie for 
London, where they have been asked to dance 
at the coronation of England’s new king... . 
Georges and Jalna are appearing -for a six- 
week engagement in the Sert Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. It is interesting to note 
that during each performance Jalna wears 
furs of such inestimable value that a guard 
is to be found in attendance before and after 


her appearance. At the conclusion of this en- 


gagement this team will be seen in Texas. 

. Montez and Maria are appearing in 

Philadelphia. Halliday and Clark are 

the first team in the past year to be held over 

at the Chase Hotel in St. Louis. 


Veloz and Yolando have returned to New 
York, where they are appearing at the Plaza 
Hotel with Eddie Duchin and his orchestra. 


Fred LeQuorne reports: Don Loper and 
Beth Hayes returned from the Chez Maurice 
in Montreal just in time to catch the boat for 
London, where they will open at the Mayfair 
for an indefinite stay. 
and Shirley Richards, after several weeks in 
Paris, recently flew to London for a lengthy 
engagement. . . . Fred Le Quorne will teach 
professional exhibition dancing for the Danc- 
ing Masters of America at their annual con- 
vention in Washington next August. 


The Three Mackettes, trained by Eddie Mack, 


have just started an extended vaudeville tour. 
. . Madrona and Donna have left for Cali- 
fornia, where they open at the Fairmont Hotel 
in San Francisco. From there they will go to 
the Trocadero in Los Angeles for an indefinite 
stay. .. . Bernhardt and Graham, after sev- 
eral weeks at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
have opened at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas. . Crawford and Caskey are with 
a Jan Garber unit playing vaudeville. 
Joe and Betty Lee have just finished a four- 
week engagement at the Hollywood in New 
York where Paramount and Fox scouts looked 
them over for picture work. . . . >Grace and 


Bobby Gillette 


Ray MacDonald are featured in the new mu- 
sical Babes in Arms which opened in Boston 
prior to its Broadway showing recently. 
The Coronation Revue coming into the Em- 
pire Room of the Palmer House includes 
Mario and Floria. 
Wardell and Dade are appearing at the 
Royal Frolics in Chicago. 
* 


Flash! . . . Estelle and LeRoy have been 
released from their Hollywood contract for 
Vogues of 1938 through the kindness of the 


. producer, Walter Wanger, in order to enable 


them to fulfill London contracts in May. The 
musical score for Vogues will not be ready 
until -April 28, and as Estelle and LeRoy © 
were under contract to open at the Svaoy in © 
London, May 3, for a Coronation engage- 
ment, it was obvious that one of the contracts 
had to be cancelled. Coronations only come 
once in the lifetime of the average team, so 
Walter Wanger deferred to the international 
importance of the event, placing the team un- 
der a six-month option which will enable him 
to use them in a forthcoming production. 


Marion Collins and Lorraine Lloyd, night 
club entertainers, have been engaged by Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer to do some fast stepping un- 
der Dave Gould's direction in The Broadway 


Melody of 1937. 


On April 25 the New Dance League will 


give its first recital of the season at the St. 


James Theatre. The principals have not as 
vet been announced. 


Teacher’s Responsibility 
(Continued from page 28) >} 


they want. It wouldn’t be good business to do 
otherwise. But we do-try to train each and 
every pupil how to lead and follow others be- 


sides their teacher.” 


Perhaps this attitude of Henriette and 
Thorbjorn Bassoe, Jr., is the reason why 
people from all over town are to be found 
in their classes. It recalls to my mind that 
old story about the man who had a pretty 
good mouse-trap and, although he lived in 
the woods, a lot of mice, or was it people, beat 
a path to his door. Nearly time now for that 
next session. Several young people were being 
made to feel at home in the class room ad- 
joining the tiny ofhce by Mrs. Bassoe, whose 
actions in so doing definitely placed her as a 
person well able to assume the subject dis- 
cussed, namely: A Ballroom Teacher’s Re- 
sponsibility. And a chance remark by her hus- 
band as I bade them both adieu—a remark 
which came on the heels of one of my own— 
placed him as being both a business man as 
well as a ballroom teacher. That remark had 
to do with a subject uppermost in the profes- 
sion today—business ethics! 


“My conception of proper business ethics is 
based on the Golden Rule!” 


Alberto Galo 


Professional Ballroom 
Routines Arranged 


WAIMAN STUDIOS | 
1697 Broadway, N. Y.C. W.M.C.A. Bldg. 
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Dancers 


This Month's Prize Winners 


As announced in the March issue, prizes 
were awarded this month for the most inter- 
esting account of My First Public Appearance. 
If all of the letters which were received 
could be published it would be an interesting 
commentary on the annual recital and might 
be of value to teachers and parents alike to 
learn at first -hand with something of the 
frankness of a diary entry, the pupil’s elation 
over an opportunity for public demonstration 
as well as the pangs of self-consciousness that 
torment so many young students. 
Following are the winners: 
Ist prize, $5.00, Daphne Clark, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
2nd prize, two-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN DANCER, Mayberry Nelson, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
3rd prize, one-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN DAwncer, Sheila Jean Ritchie, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


My First Public Appearance 
by DAPHNE CLARK 

I was practically a newcomer to the class, 
but hearing all the other little girls talking 
about. the dances they would do and the cos- 
tumes they would wear in the school’s an- 
nual performance for a local charity made me 
yearn to participate too. My teacher thought 
I showed some ability so she finally arranged 
some simple steps to Dvorak’s Humoresque (I 
shall never hear the music without feeling a 
glow of pleasure) and taught me the dance in 
time for the performance. My mother made 
my costume and I literally counted the days 
until the big moment would come. 

When the big night arrived I stood in the 
wings watching the other girls do their num- 
bers. As I prepared to go into the hall where 
an audience of several hundred people sat, 
the teacher whispered to me, “If you forget 
the steps just skip it.” 

Starting out bravely I soon found my mind 


more occupied with a great curiosity as to 


whether or not my father, who had been out 
of town, had been able to get back in time to 
witness my triumph. (At six “going-on-seven”’ 
such things are important!) Peering around 
the room, I danced automatically until I saw 
him. Then, waving joyously, I cried out, 
“Hello Daddy!” At that very moment all 
recollection of the steps I had so laboriously 
learned left me. Not wishing him to see me 
retreating ignominiously and, possibly, mis- 
interpreting the last-minute advice of the 
teacher,: I commenced to skip with a ven- 
geance, proving my nonchalance by continu- 
ing to wave and call, “Hello, Daddy,” each 
time I skipped down stage to the right front. 
The music seemed endless, but I skipped all 
through it and took a triumphant bow, to- 
tally unmindful of the fact that the applause 
was as much for my father's discomfort as for 
my somewhat doubtful performance. 


_ The June Contest 

As announced last month, the contest for 
June closes May 1. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, May 1. A 
cash prize of $5.00 will be awarded for the 
best letter or article not exceeding 300 
words on My Favorite Dancer. Second and 
third prizes of subscriptions to THe AMERI- 
CAN DANCER (two and one years, respective- 
lv) will be awarded also. 


CONTEST FOR JULY 
Ist Prize—$5.00 cash. 


2nd Prize—2 vear to THE 


AMERICAN DANCER. 
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Forum 


3rd Prize—1 year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN DANCER. 

These prizes will be awarded for the three 
best letters, not exceeding 300 words, written 
by either teachers or students on The Class I 
Like Best: Contest closes at midnight, June 1. 

If you prefer ballet to modern or tap to 
either of them, state your reasons in an inter- 
esting letter—vou may win the five dollars! 


WHO KNOWS? 


Questions on any subject pertaining to the 
dance may be asked through this department. 
Other readers will supply the answers. The 
person submitting the best and most correct 
answer to each question and whose answer is 
published vill receive one of these interesting 
books on the dance: The Story of the Amert- 
can Ballet; Ballet Is Magic, The Biography 
of Jack Manning. State vour choice when an- 
swering. 

Questions: 


D. F., Tenn.—What is the oldest known 
book on the ballet? 

R. R., Ore.—What is the derivation of the 
name of the Muse Terpsichore? 

K. S., N. .Y—Did the late Mme. Elizabetta 
Menzelli ever appear in this country as a 
dancer ? 

Answers: 


Dear N, A. (Iowa): The famous Pas de 
Quatre was first presented at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in London, in 1845. It was arranged 
by Perrot and danced by Mlle. Taglioni, 
Grahn, Cerrito and Crisi. In the second 
performance, 1847, Mlle. Rosati replaced Mlle. 
Grahn. Once, when I was at the home of 
Mme. Pavlowa, in London, I had the privi- 
lege of seeing a review of this famous dance, 
clipped from the London Times of that year. 
Lisa Gardiner, Washington, D. C. 

Dear W. L. (Kentucky): I have found the 

following material in answer to the question, 


“Who was the inventor of the entrechat?’: 
The step known in ballet as the entrechat I 
found to be of ancient origin. On page 14 
of Lincoln Kirstein’s “Dance” there is a state- 
ment claiming that in ancient Egypt figures 
have been found showing persons “starting or 
finishing a step we call entrechat.” 

Rameau in his famous volume “The Danc- — 
ing Master,” first published in 1725 in Paris 
gives a detailed description for the execution 
of the “entrechat.”’ Most authorities, on ballet, 
including Gaston Viullier, Cyril Beaumont, 
Lincoln Kirstein, etc., claim that Marie Ca- 
margo (1710-1770) was the first person actu- 
ally seen to perform the entrechat. Camargo’s. 
first entrechat, in which she crossed her feet 
in the air twice, was performed in 1730. The 
Kinneys in “The Dance” claim that the origin 
of the entrechat is obscure, for one of the steps 
in the Bolero, “attributed to Cerezo, a famous 
dancer of the early part of the 18th century,” 
is the cuarta, an “entrechat quatre.”’ The Bo- 
lero was danced before Camargo’s day. “The 
question is: Did the Bolero take the cuarta 
from Camargo or did she . merely in- 
vent the name entrechat and apply to it a 
‘lifted cuarta’?” 

Louise Lany (1733-1777) performed the first 
entrechat six, that is, three crossings in the 
air, at the French Opera in 1760. The entre- 
chat has since been so perfected that the fa- 
mous Nijinsky is credited with the execution 
of the entrechat dix, five crossings of the feet! 

Mildred Kaufman, Mattapan, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Henkel ( Virginia) : Since you say 
that you are unable to find records of the date 
of the death of Taglioni you will be inter- 
ested to know that it was April 27, 1884, in 
Marseilles. Mark Peregini gives the dav as 
April 25, but he, Andre Levinson and Troy 
Kinney all agree on the year of her death as 
1884. There are, however, three different 
dates of her birth given, 1802, 1803, and 1804. 

Lisa Gardiner. 

Dear S. S. (Indiana): In answer to the 
question “Who was the first tap dancer in 
America?” I am quoting from the writings 
of Johnny Mattison: “Barney Fagin is re- 


ferred to as the father of tap dancing in 
America.” 


A. Otero, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Do it FULL like this! Ya gotta take pLeNtTY-d room for yourself!” 
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Ballroom Observer 


~_ A Forum of the Social Dance Conducted by 
THOMAS E. PARSON 


| Ta W hich Is Discussed the Len gth b f Time 


Required to Teach a Person to Dance 


years ago it required all of “10 Days’ 

to make anyone a “brilliant dancer.” 
But, if railroads can cut down the running 
time of some of their crack trains between 
certain points, surely the dance teaching pro- 
‘fession could, and did, reduce the time neces- 
sary to become proficient in life’s greatest so- 
cial asset. Certain teaching methods, under 
the able guidance of the chaps who write the 


OW times have changed! Only a few 


ads, were developed which assured the read- 


ers of those ads that “6 Hours” was time 
suficient to learn the various dances; and in 
the length of time it takes one to make up his 
or her mind ‘that this would be time well 
spent, lo and behold! another hour is chopped 
off. Now it is only “5 Hours.” And you can 
believe this or not (proof will be furnished 
on request) one wide-awake ad writer has ac- 
tually developed a system where it is possible 
to “Learn to Dance While Waiting for the 
Bus!" Soon we may expect to hear of the 
telephone companies awakening at last to the 
possibilities awaiting them with the utiliza- 
tion of the time spent in waiting for a num- 
ber. Just think of the vast number of opera- 
tors, replaced by the dial phone, who could 
be re-employed! Why, the idea is stupendous. 
Why haven't the relief authorities thought of 
that before? 

The New York Times, that newspaper car- 
rying the bulk of dance school advertising in 
New York City, recently took notice of this 
rapid advance of scientific progress and took 
steps to ascertain whether or not their readers 
were being solicited for funds with which to 
conduct a liar’s convention or whether the 
teaching of dancing had actually advanced 
to the stage where it was possible to fulfill the 
glittering promises made in their columns. It 
will be remembered that the Times was the 
first of the New York newspapers to question 
the possibilities of a “Guaranteed Course,” 
with the result that the phrase was barred 
from publication. It also demands that when 
a price is mentioned that the exact amount of 
time exchanged for that amount be stipulated. 
No longer can a dancing school, in order to 
apparently charge an extremely low rate for 
lessons, offer as an inducement lessons for one 
dollar in the hopes that the prospective pupil 
will consider price only. The amount of time 
given for that one dollar must be mentioned! 

During the course of their research into the 
matter, a questionnaire containing very perti- 
nent questions concerning the length of time 
required in the various stages of advancement 
in dancing was mailed to several of New 
York’s leading schools of dancing. A desire 
to be as fair as possible to everyone. con- 
cerned has resulted in a close secrecy of the 
answers to these questions up to now. It is 
not unlikely that the result of this quest for 
information will affect the general type of 
dance school advertising throughout the coun- 
try just as soon as results are made known, 
that is, insofar as concerns the newspapers 
and other publications with an eye to protect- 
ing their readers in the manner the reader has 
come to expect of his favorite periodical. And, 
taking for granted that the Times is inter- 


ested in what THE AMERICAN DANCER family 


has to say in answer to the questions asked of 
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New York teachers, their questionnaire is re- 
produced herewith. You are urged to take the 
time to fill in your answers to these questions 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1. How long does it take to teach the aver- 


age beginner to dance? ey 
How long does it take to teach the aver- 


age beginner to dance well? 


2.Is the term “social dancing” generally 
accepted to mean the foxtrot and waltz 
and their variations? If not, what is 


3. Does ballroom dancing mean the same 


thing ? 


4.What can the average beginner be 
taught in the way of dancing in 


5 hours... 6 hours... 


8 hours 


7 hours 


5. How long does it take to teach one of 
the following dances to the average 
waltz and fox-trot dancer? 


Tango 


6. How much of these dances can _ be 
learned by the average dancer in 5 or 6 
hours? That is, how much tango in 5 
or 6 hours, how much rumba in 5 or 
6 hours, etc. ? 


Tango 
Rumba 


Tap 


7.Is tango or Rumba or tap dancing 
taught to people who do not know how 


to waltz or fox-trot? If so, 
how long does it take such people to 


learn the Tango ee 


Rumba... | 

| | 
Name 


and, when that is done, mail them to THE. 


AMERICAN Dancer. If you feel the questions 
asked are unanswerable, then by all means 
say just that! 


At the time of going to press no further in- 
formation was available concerning the ef- 


forts of the New York Society's Committee 
which has been working on a plan of stand- 
ardization for ballroom work. The chairman 
of the committee, A. J. Weber of Brooklyn did 
report, however, that the work is being con- 
tinued as rapidly as conditions will permit. 
What with the recital season being at hand, 
and the ever-present difficulty of finding a 
meeting period convenient to members of the 
committee the task will, of necessity, take 
time. The comment on the initial report, pub- 
lished in these columns last month, indicated 
that the ballroom teacher is eagerly awaiting 
enlightenment on several phases which, up to 
now, have been more or less a matter of per- 
sonal opinion rather than an accepted theorv 
by the majority. One letter in particular 
reads, in part: 

“Probably the Committee will settle once 
and for all a difference of opinion as to the 
exact alignment of the feet when in the first, 
or starting, position. I have studied with a 
number of ballroom teachers and they are 
about evenly divided on whether the feet 
should indicate ten minutes to two or twelve 
o'clock sharp. And since few dancers main- 
tain the former alignment of the feet when 
in motion forward someone must be wrong!” 

Still another remarked that the material 
contained in the first report was “a veritable 
beginner's course, extremely valuable.” A few 
take exception to the statement that “We do 
not use slides in the modern dance,” and point 
out that in the very same paragraph, under 
“Fundamentals,” slide is given as one of the 
fundamentals. 

Good news from California. D. M. A. Af- 
filiated Club No. 13 (The California Associa- 
tion) will “work for a law that will put 
dancing teachers under a code like beauty op- 
erators. The individual teacher (if plans ma- 
terialize) will have to take a test and apply 
for a license to work. . . .”’. Miss Gene, ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee for that 
purpose, savs the club has decided to “kick 
the sleeping dog!”’ (See March issue.) 

e 


You are reminded again to read carefully 
the questionnaire submitted by the New York 
Times—and to fill it out with your own an- 
swers to the questions asked! And then—mail 
it to THE AMERICAN DANCER. 


Giving Social Dancing 
Its Rightful Recognition 
by G. VIRGINIA GOLLATZ 


OCIAL dancing, if properly executed, is 

an art and deserves recognition as such. 

There is no pastime or form of recrea- 
tion, either indoor or outdoor, with the pos- 
sible exception of movie-going, which receives 
such universal support as does social dancing. 
Yet too small a percentage of those who par- 
ticipate have received adequate instruction. 
The idea of thinking that one can learn to 
dance by getting out on a dance floor and 
moving around with music went out with the 
philosophy that one can learn to swim bv 
falling into the water. When social dancing 
is based on the fundamentals of correct pos- 
ture, relaxation, rhythm, and coordination, it 
is a pleasure to the participants and a joy to 
the spectators. Then, and not until then, 
can social dancing be classed as an art. 

Just as a beautiful painting appeals to the 
visual senses, a lovely melody to the auditory 
senses, so does the smooth rhythmic motion of 
dancing appeal to the kinaesthetic senses. All 
pictures are not art. We may smile at a cheap 
cartoon, but we would never hang it in our 
drawing room for our guests to admire. So 
all social dancing cannot be classed as art. 
We may look through the doorway of a cheap 


(Continued on page 52) 
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: A SUPERIOR BOARD IN POPULAR 3X5 HOUSEHOLD SIZE f / 
Requires Jittle 


Birchwood has been chosen for this fine Tap Mat on account SEW] space to stow 
of its unusual smoothness and uniform hardness ... so bs 
essential in successful tap practice work. A convenient house- | oy / / 
hold-size floor protector . . . produces clearest tap tans 


Actually rolls up to 
a diameter of about 


Heavy Canvas Back OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


BIRCHWOOD, FULL 5/16" THICK . . . not skimped. 
. NON-WARPING SLATS . . . thoroughly Kiln-dried This wood is not to be con- 
TAP SHOES! VARNISHED SMOOTH TOP .. . sanded to a perfect surface 
See LEO'S latest circular- e SLATS HAVE SMOOTH EDGES... fitted snugly together 
catalogue for best values in e EXTRA STURDY CANVAS BACK ... fi rmly glued to base ee oe 


and Oxfords. 


Trademark 


, _ Why not let LEO help you solve that perplexing never-fail-to-occur last 

~ minute problem on Dance shoes and accessories? The very answer may lie in 
e DANCE SHOES one of the many suggestions offered by LEO in last month’s (April) issue of 
e PRACTICE COSTUMES the AMERICAN DANCER .. . or in LEO’S latest catalog-cideular entitled 
e KNIT LEOTARDS *LEO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE DANCE.” If you have not received your 


copy, write for it today and order NOW while prices are still low. DO NOT 
e DANCE BELTS ~ DELAY. You, too, will enjoy the privilege afforded by being satisfactorily 
| pede shed fitted by mail. SAVE by sending remittance with your order ... we prepay 
_ postage on all merchandise ordered in this manner (except on TAP MATS 
All Styles of listed above.) 
CHARACTER SHOES and BOOTS | LOOK FOR THE “LEO” TRADEMARK 
MADE-TO-ORDER : (It stands for all that is foremost in Dance Wear) 
_ NEW YORK BRANCH 1539 NORTH STATE STREET CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
168 W. 46th St.. New York City CHICAGO, ILL. | 6412 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
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PEASA 


Designed and Illustrate 


| F | | : This is the second in a series of twelve original costume plates to be created ¢ 


\;, 
A Ying 
= ~ 


_ The substantial burgemeister at the far left is from the 
Rhineland. In the center the lady with an umbrella is in 

e | Hessian costume as are her contemporaries, the town belle and a 
military gentleman, at the right. 


ev 


On the left we have street musicians such as can be found 
| anywhere in Germany. The costume of the middle player had 
| i its origin in Altenburg. The gay Swabian maid and her beau 

| : at the right are in their Sunday best. 
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COSTUMES 


by LOIS BROOKS 


ated especially for THE AMERICAN DANCER by this distinguished designer. 


In town on a holiday are the pair of peasants on the left, 
who come from the province of Schaumburg-Lippe. The three 
engaged in conversation at the right are Bavarian. 
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The happy couple at left are from Schwalm. ‘They are 
dancing to the music of wandering players on the right, who 
wear the cast-off coats of wealthy townsmen. 
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Code o f Lerpsichore 


by CARLO BLASIS 


With Notes by ALFONSO JOSEPHS SHEAFE 


(Continued from last month) 


From all that I have hitherto said, we per- 
ceive that poetry, music, and dancing have 
agreeably occupied every nation. These arts, 
which are innate in man, could not, from the 
pleasure they afforded, fail of being culti- 
vated. They were duly appreciated and es- 
teemed. The Orientals, from whom we re- 
ceived our first instructions in everything, 
speak constantly in their favor. We all know 
how much music and dancing in particular 
are valued and practiced among the Chinese, 
and cannot but own that these three arts have 
possessed an absolute sway over all those na- 
tions that enjoy a clear atmosphere and a 


‘beautiful sky. 


The Iroquois, and even the Hurons, have 
their dances, their pantomimes, and their mu- 
sic. The Italian Comedians (in 1725) gave 
a very curious novelty at their theatre in 
Paris, which occurs to me as a proof of my 
argument in the foregoing paragraph: 

“Two savages, about 25 years of age, tall 
and well-made,” says the author of the 
“Mercure de France,’ Vol. 2, “who lately 
came from Louisiana, performed three differ- 
ent sorts of dances, together and separately, 
and that in such a manner as not to leave 
the leasts doubt of their having learnt their 


steps and leaps at an immense distance from . 


Paris. Their gestures are, undoubtedly, very 
easily understood in their country, but here 
nothing can be more difficult to make out. 


. The first dancer represented a chief of his na- 


tion, rather more modestly dressed than the 
Louisianians generally are, but not so much 
as wholly to conceal his nakedness. He wore 
on his head a kind of crown of considerable 
size, adorned with feathers of different colors. 
The other had nothing to distinguish him 
from a common warrior. The former, by his 
manner of dancing and his varioug attitudes, 
expressed to the latter that he caine with a 
proposal of peace, and therefore presented to 
him his calumet, or standard. After this they 
performed together the dance of peace. The 
second dance, which was warlike, exhibited 
an assembly of savages who appeared to be 
deliberating as to a war against some other 
nation or tribe. 
different gestures, all the horrors of a com- 
bat. Those whose opinions were in favor of 


war joined in the dance, and thus expressed 


their votes. The third dance was performed 
in the following manner: The warrior, armed 
with a bow and quiver full of arrows, pre- 
tended to go in quest of the enemy, whilst 
the other sat down and beat a kind of drum 
or tymbal, not larger than a common hat. 
Having discovered the enemy, the warrior 
returns and informs the chief of it. He then 
imitates a fight wherein he pretends to have 
defeated the enemy; after which both perform 
the dance of victory.” 

A little episode of love introduced in this 


pantomime would almost turn it into a good 


modern ballet. 

The pleasures of dancing are universally 
known, at least, to those who practice it; such 
as do not, cannot be deemed competent 


‘judges. Let us, therefore, now examine its. 


utility. This is not the slightest of its ad- 
vantages, nor that which must excite the 
smallest interest. 

Dancing was upheld, no less than music, 
as an object of much importance by the an- 
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They represented in their . 


Note— THe AMERICAN DANCER is the first 

publication to ever offer its readers this 
priceless material. Still considered the un- 
rivalled authority on ballet, CARLO BLAsIs’ 
~ Cope OF TERPSICHORE is out of print, thereby 
making the volumes very rare. When copies 
of the book can be located they are usually 
priced at fifty to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per volume. 
Alfonso Joseph Sheafe, author of the 
notes which accompany THE CODE OF TERP- 
SICORE, is the celebrated translator of 
ZORN’S GRAMMAR. 


cients. Religion claimed it as one of her chief 
ornaments, on all solemn occasions, and no 
festivals were given without uniting it to the 
other ceremonies and diversions. The Holy 
Writings mention it in many places. It was 
not only reckoned in a high degree honor- 
able, but, as Pariset and Villeneuve observe, 
it was the object” of a number of laws made 


by various ancient legislators, who intro- 
duced it into education as a means of 


strengthening the muscles and sinews, of pre- 
serving the agility, and developing the grace- 
fulness of the human frame. 

Plato, the gravest philosopher of antiquity; 
did not consider music and dancing as mere 
amusements, but as essential parts of religious 
ceremonies’ and military exercises. (Rollin. 
“Histoire Ancienne.” .-Tom. 4. liver 10. Chap. 
1, Sec. 10.) 

(Notes In music, similar ‘advantages 
were perceived. Architas, Aristoxenes, Eu- 
polis, Aristophanes, Cicero, G. Gracchus, 
Theophrastus, Micomachus, Theodore, Py- 
thagoras and all his sect, Ptolemy, Plato, 
Lycurgus, Boetius, all men of never-fad- 
ing celebrity, whose wisdom and knowl- 
edge do honor to philosophy and the sci- 
ences, eulogized the art of music, approved 
of its practice, and made it form a part of 
the education of youth. 

Cimon, Epamonondas, Appius, Claudius, 
M. Cecilius, L. Crassus, D. Sylla, and Cato, 
thought it not beneath their rank and glory 
to sing or play on some musical instru- 
ment. Music was almost universally culti- 
vated in Greece. Those who had no know!l- 
edge of this art were in some measure de- 
spised and regarded as barbarians. 

The Arcadians, says. Polybius, having de- 
spised the laws of harmony, fell from civi- 
lization and humanity into a ferocious bar- 
barism, and thenceforward were continu- 
ally troubled with dissentions. The natives 
of Gaul, on the contrary, who had formerly 
been savage and untractable, became, by a 
different education, gentle and docile. 

Dr. Zulatti has also copiously treated of 
this matter, and with much good sense, as 
may be seen in his dialogues. [“Della forza 
della musica nelle passioni, nel costume, ¢ 
nelle malattie, e dell’ uso medico del ballo.”’ 
Giovanni Francesco Zulatti, Venezia, 
1787.] | 
In his books of laws, he (Plato) prudently 
prescribed such limits to music and dancing 
as were most likely, in his judgment, to keep 

them within the bounds of utility and de- 
cency. The Greeks frequently amused them- 
selves with dancing, and carefully practiced 
it, on account of its immediate tendency to 
the improvement of  gesticulation, from 


whence it derived the name of “Chironomia.” 
(Fab. Quint. Instit. Orat. Lib. 1. cap. xi.) 

Theseus, Pyrrhus, and even Socrates, (Scal- 
iger, Tom. 3. p. 13; Athenaeus, lib. 4. cap. 6 
et lib. 1. cap. 19.) as also many other illus- 
trious men, often diverted themselves by 
means ot this art. In short, from the remotest 
ages a multiplicity of high authorities have 
successively proved that dancing tends equally 
to our amusement and to our instruction. 

The whole body moves with more freedom, 
and acquires an easy and agreeable appear- 
ance. The shoulders and arms are thrown 
back, the inferior lirmbs attain greater 
strength and elasticity, the muscular masses 
of the hips, thighs, and legs are symmetrically 
displayed, the feet are constantly turned out- 
wards, and in the gait there is something pe- 
culiar by which we immediately discover a 
person that has cultivated dancing. Dancing 
is of signal service to young persons at that 
time of life when motion is almost a natural 
want, and the exertion of their strength is the 
surest means of increasing it. 

All persons, whatever may be their condi- 
tion in society, wish for strength and activity ; 
all, I may. venture to say, are, or would be, 
glad to possess physical beauty. It is a nat- 
ural desire. And among those whose rank or 
fortune enable them to frequent good com- 
pany, there are very few who do not wish to 
unite those three qualities, elegance of car- 


riage and deportment. 


Now nothing can render the frame more 
robust and graceful than dancing and pan- 
tomimic exercises. Every other kind of gym- 
nastics strengthen and beautify particular 
parts whilst they weaken others, and make 
them in a manner difform. Fencing invigor- 
ates the arms and legs, but renders the rest of 
the frame somewhat unshapely.. Horseman- 
ship increases the thickness of the loins. (Vide 
“Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales.”) but de-. 
bilitates the thighs. In short, all other exer- 
cises leave something disagreeable about those 
who practice them; neither singly nor con- 
jointly can they bestow that becoming aspect 


and those agreeable manners which dancing, 


when well taught, never fails to impart. By 
it the head, arms, hands, legs, feet, in short, 
all parts of the body, are rendered symmet- 
rical, pliant, and graceful. 


Dancing is. extremely useful to women, 
whose delicate constitutions require to be 
strengthened by frequent exercise, and must 
be very serviceable in relieving them from 
that unhealthy inactivity to which so many 
of them are usually condemned. 


Captain Cook wisely thought that dancing 
was of special use to sailors. This famous 
navigator, wishing to counteract disease on 
board his vessels as much as possible, took 
particular care, in calm weather, to make his 
sailors and marines dance to the sound of a 
violin, and it was t® this practice that he main- 
ly ascribed the nd health which his crew 
enjoyed during voyages of several years’ con- 
tinuance. (Vide “Dictionnaire des Sciences 


_Médicales.”) 


The dance they generally indulged in is 
called the “Hornpipe’’; it is of a most ex- 


hilarating character, perhaps more vivid than 


the Tarantella dance. 


“Bodily exercise,” says an English writer, 
“is conducive to health, vigor, liveliness, a 
good appetite, and sound sleep; but sedentary 
occupation occasions many derangements in 
nervous system which sadden, and_ often 


shorten existence, disturb repose, produce a 


certain disrelish for everything, and bring 
on a continual languor and listlessness of 
Ww hich it is sometimes difficult to discover the 
cause.’ 

The most celebrated disciples of Hippocrates 
concur in recommending dancing as an excel- 


lent remedy for a number of diseases. 
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FABRICS 
Trimmings 
The Greatest Variety of 


Costume Sketches 


Ever Offered to the Dance School W orld— For Each Sketch a 


Pattern 


Sketches Patterns 


SERIES B 
PATTERNS 1937 


Available in SIZES 6-8-10 


and 14. Made of paper 
50c each 


SERIES B 
SKETCHES 1937 


Set of 40 Colored......$1.00 
Set of 40 Black and 
$ .50 


White 

‘This set contains 10 mil- These patterns are com- 

itary, a boy tuxedo, Rus- , \_ ww plete in every detail, in- 

sian, Spanish, Irish, Dutch, | iss ‘cluding hats and in some 
cases boots. Each design 


a Collegiate girl, Struts, 
Taps, Jazz, Pyjama, Musi- 
cal Comedy, Rumba, 


Carioca, etc., etc. 


has fabric suggestion, 
and each pattern gives 
material requirements. 
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SERIES A — SKETCHES "SERIES A — PATTERNS 
SET OF 100. BLACK AND WHITE $1.00 _ Available in SIZES 6-10-14..50c ea. 


(Made of Muslin or paper) 


This set includes representatives of different nations, taps, 
struts, ballet numbers, animal characters, pyjama, Bo-Peep. 
clown, musical comedy, acrobatics, etc., etc. 


FREE 3 Fabric Samples FREE! 


‘ BEAUTIFUL and inspiring selection of costume FABRICS and ‘Trimmings. 


A great and novel variety taking in every phase in costuming your dance recital. 


REASONABLE PRICES 
WAGNER-MAGE THEATRICAL SUPPLY CO., Ine. 
147 West 48th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


| 
WAGNER-MAGE 

W. 48th York City | Please k and Wh | 
STATE... 
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First row, left to right: Frances Guoiet of Allentown, Pa. with her 
pupil Peggy Dixon, in a Mexican Hat Dance; DorotHy NeEwcoms 
and a group of her students as they appear before Fargo, N. D. audi- 
ences; RANDOLPH and SHIRLEY LINES, pupils of B1LLy Newsome, New 
York. Second row: NANCY JEAN CLARKE, ballet pupil of ORMA BELLE 
SHANNON, Rochester, N. Y.; DorotHy pe Pont who heads her own 
school tn South Bend, Indiana; Littie AGNes Wotr, pupil of the 
Herbert School, Schnectady, N. Y.; Viotette MArr, pupil of the 
Alcovia Dance Studio, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Third row: RUTH KELLEY, pupil of the Norris Dance Studio, Malden, 
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Mass.; EpvirH pupil of Lorraine F. ABert, Rochester, N. Y.; 
GRETA MARY MAHAN, pupil of Maryorte Carter of Ardmore, Pa.; 
SHELLEY MARIE PHILLIPS, acrobatic pupil of Eppie SNYDER KEYES, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Last row: Lois ERNEY, FAY FRANKLIN, MArcieE MArks, LOYOLLA 
CALLAHAN, a group of CAROL VERNE dancers, Cleveland_Ohio; Isa- 
BELLE McCorMAack, pupil of Evsie T. Orson, Providence, R. I.; 
Joan Roeske, Mary Pat MaAcHEsKi, JEANNE McDONALD and 
Myrin—E HEELER as they appeared. in Lodena Edgecumbe Recital, 
Vallejo, Calif. 
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@ NEW YORK, N. Y.—Albert Butler has 
been engaged for the fourth consecutive sea- 
son by the Atlantic Beach Club as instructor 


and director of dancing. He will go there im- 
medi following his New York normal 
course for teachers. Mr. Butler also reports 


onday nights at the exclusive Am- 
bassador Hotel, when tango and rumba are 
the feature, are continuing to be popular. 

Jules Stone has opened a main studio in 
New York City with a faculty which includes 
Eddie Roberts and Mr. Stone in tap, Billy 
Cross, acrabatics, and Don Le Blanc in ball- 
room. Mr. Roberts will also teach the ballet 
classes. Mr. Stone, whose other studio is in 
Jamaica, was featured with Joe Cook in Rain 
or Shine, during its Broadway run; in Para- 
mount pictures with Tom Howard and on 
radio station’. WABC. The studio also in- 
cludes dramatic, vocal and music classes. 


CORRECTION 

A picture of Serina Hall appeared on 

page 41 in the April issue of THE AMERICAN 

DANCER with the name Eugene Schiel beneath 

it. Both Serina Hall and Eugene Schiel are 
pupils of Jules Stone. 


Hanya Holm is announcing two intensive 
summer courses, the first to commence June 14 
and to last 18 days, and the second to com- . 
mence September 2 and to last 15 days. 


Selva and Sons announce their removal to 
larger and more accessible quarters at the time 
this issue goes to press. The new establish- 
ment will be located at 200 West 50th Street 
and will be a modern, up-to-date shoe and 
accessory establishment featuring such inno- 
vations as booths in which costumes may be 
tried on! The new store is being especially 
decorated and will be much larger than any 
premises the firm has formerly oGtupied. This. 
is a good dance season! 


Edna Mae Powers, Shirley Gates and Ida 
Louise Reilly, pupils of the Haskell Dance 
Studios, New Rochelle, danced at the Law- 
rence Inn, Mamaroneck, before 275 guests of 
the New Rochelle Master Plumbers Associa- 


Top—Pupils of Mme. Annette of New Haven 
in Floradora, a number she taught at the Con- 
necticut Club and the New York Society this 
past season. Left to right—Albert Doerler, J#, 
Eleanor Shelton, Jimmy Naveks, Beverly Shel- 
ton, Harold Hill, Carmel Verrillo, Tommy 
O'Connell, Lorraine Medley, Johnny Hartigan, 
June Briggs, Louise Cappucci, and Joan Secor 


Second—Pupils of Boris Novikoff who will 
be seen in productions of the Russian-Amer- 
ican Ballet Company. Left to right—Mary 
Poltrack, Julia Cross, Ivan Saranoff, Claire 
Waskenhirth and Harriette Fitzgerald 


Third—A group of dancers from the Hopper 

School of Dancing, Harrisburg, Pa., who re- 

cently appeared at a beech performance. 

Left to right—Sally Hopper, Doris Wolfe, 

Sunny Hopper, Dorothy Yoder and Tom 
Bowers 


Bottom—Joan Walker, Betty Blick and Patsy 
Ballinger, pupils of Phyllis Hancock, Toronto, 
Canada 
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tion on March 31. Edna Mae Powers also 
danced at the New Rochelle Woman’s Club 
the Second Ward Democratic Minstrel. 

Indicating the ever-widening uses to which 
the automobile trailer is being put in the busi- 
ness field, Jack Stone, dance designer and in- 
structor, is having a trailer built to | order 
with which he will literally carfy his dancing 
school to all points of the East. 

The exterior of the trailer will be like any 


other for home and business use, but the in- 


terior will, of course, be a dance studio in 
miniature. There will be a regulation dance 
floor, full-length mirrors, limbering bars and 
all the other accoutrements of a dance studio. 
A miniature piano for practice music and two 
small dressing rooms will complete the affair. 

Stone has laid out a route whereby his 
dance studio on wheels will touch at certain 
towns and cities on certain days, with the re- 
sult that the trailer studio will be in motion 
seven days week. 


The caiting director for Warner Bros. 
dropped in at the Lindsay and Mason Profes- 
sional School of Dancing and Acrobatics in 
Flushing the latter part of March to look over 
some of the school’s young pupils for possible 
use in a forthcoming picture. 


Daisy Blau, director of the Central School 
af the Allied Arts, will present her annual 
school recital at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on 
May 23. 

e ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Denio School 
of the Dance reports a Petit Concert in which 
17 dancers appeared in a varied program of 
eighteen numbers was recently given by the 
school. A new Spanish group has also been 
organized in the school, the students studying 


- fan and castanet routines with Angel Cansino. 


Ruth Otis Denio, director of the school, is or- 
ganizing a study trip to New York for July. 
It will include some of her more advanced 
pupils. 
the June Recital Concert which will be given 
June 19th. 

@ HARTFORD, Conn.—Walter U. Soby 
will present Little Boy Blue, an original ballet 
for which he has written the music (as he 
always does for his recitals) at the Bushnell 
Memorial Auditorium on May 14. 

@® MERIDEN, Conn.—Stephanie Swedock 
announces that she will hold her third annual 
dance recital May 1 at the City Hall Audi- 
-torium. Fifty children will dance in the pro- 


dpetion. 


The at England Council of Dancing 
Teachers held its annual Get-Together Meet- 
ing, Sunday, April 11, at the Allyn Hotel. 
After a short teaching period which included 


Helyn Flanagan of Hartford teaching tap, . 


Beverly Levine of Meriden military tap, Lor- 


raine Neville of Hartford advanced tap, Janet . 


Fabian of Wallingford waltz tap, a demon- 
stration program was offered by _ various 
members and their students. Among those 
who presented pupils are: Leah Grossman, 
Meriden, Conn.; Kathleen V. O’Hara, Med- 
ford, Mass.; Joseph P. Neville, Hartford, 
Conn.; Elinor Miles, Waterbury, Conn. ; Wil- 
liam White, Hartford, Conn. 


GAINESVILLE, Fla—Norma Allsop, of. 


Gainesville, was engaged by the University 


of Florida recently to. teach a tap routine to. 
- 20 Glee Club boys. : 


® DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.—Deede Hoe- 
nig presented seventy pupils in an afternoon 
recital in the ballroom of the Clarendon Ho- 
tel recently. 

» NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Sarah Jeter has 
taken an old fire house and made it into a de- 
lightful dance studio. Recently she enter- 
tained at a cocktail party for Mr. and Mrs. 


Jack Manning. Tables were placed about the — 
jmain floor of the old fire house and, when the 
‘party was at its merriest, fire sirens were 
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Rehearsals have already begun for | 


RutH ARNOLD, who heads her own school in 
Burlingame, California 


heard and a shrieking fire truck came tear- 
ing down the street, turning in through the 
double doors which had been opened at the 
first sound of the engine’s approach. Grinding 
to a stop with its radiator almost over the 
Mannings’ table, the children who had been 
riding as firemen alighted and did “a tap nov- 
elty by Jack Manning”! 

® ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Billy Lechner, who 
plays one of the trusty lieutenants in Penrod 
and Sam in the Warner Bros. picture by that 
name, was a prize pupil of Fanchon and 
Marco School of the Theatre of this city, 
when film scouts saw him. 


@® KANSAS CITY, Kans.—Valeska Pow- 
ell, of Ottawa, Kansas, and a pupil of Mary 
Ann Kier’s Overland Park Studio, spent the 
winter in Hollywood where she appeared in 
Top Hats and several shorts. Miss Kier re- 
cently entertained her students at Heather Inn, 
where a program offered by students of other 
studios was presented. 


@® DALLAS, Texas—Sam Bernard has 
worked out a new painted floor system of 
teaching which he is now marketing. 


@ SANTA FE, N. M.—The pupils of the 
Helene Mareau Studio of Dancing have given 
three performances for clubs and one for the 
Eastern Star in Santa Fe during the winter. 
They are now rehearsing for Miss Mareau’s 
adaptation of the Arabian Nights story, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, which will be 
given in May. The children are scheduled 
for three other performances before summer. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—Mary 
Kelleher is now working on an all-ballet re- 
cital to be given in June. She reports classes 
in all types of dancing are well attended. 


Rolland Wilson is a newcomer to Colorado 
Springs, but reports that <8 tap classes are 
meeting with hearty respons 

@ LOS ANGELES, Calif ay Tomaroff, 
touring ballet teacher, is now *in California, 
having given classes in San Diego, Long 
Beach and Los Angeles recently. 

@ SEATTLE, Wash.—After 23 years as 
the guiding power, Miss Nellie Cornish re- 
signed last month as director of the Cornish 
School of the Arts, stating that she could no 


longer uphold the high standards set by the | 


past existence of the school on the proposed 
budget. 

The month of May will find a series of 
three dance recitals «scheduled for the Cornish 
School. Welland Lathrop and group will be 
seen May 7 and 8 with an entirely new reper- 
toire of modern dances; Vera Flowers, tap 
instructor, will present her pupils in recital 
May 14 and 15 and Irene Flyzik and her 
pupils will be seen in a‘ballet recital May 21. 

@®@ DETROIT, Mich.—During the engage- 
ment of Col. De Basil’s Ballet Russe Company 
in Detroit the students of Violette and Don- 
ald Armand, directors of the dance and 
drama department of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art had their hearts set aflutter by 
the visit of Mr. Algeranoff of the Ballet Russe. 
A reception was held at the school in his 
honor. Miss Armand studied with Algeranoff 
this summer while abroad. The real thrill for 
the students came when four little girls were 
chosen from among them for the part of the 
provocative children in La Boutique Fan- 


MADISON, Wis.—Leo Kehl, former 
president of the Chicago Association of” Danc- 


ing Masters and now Principal of the organi- 


zation, celebrated his 25th anniversary as a 
teacher of dancing on March 18th. He writes: 

“You will be interested in knowing that busi- 
ness in the Middle West has increased ten- 
fold. We are now operating five music rooms 
and three dance studios in Madison. Our as- 
sociate teachers are operating branch schools 
in Beloit, Rocton, Oregon, Monroe, New 
Glarus, ee Mills, Janesville, Edgerton and. 
Delavan. Besides an increase in private les- 
sons there has been.a noted gain in the num- 
ber of classes conducted in the various - 
schools. Fifty-nine classes are taught in the 
Madison-Studios. At the present time we have 
enrolled over 1,800 pupils in all the schools 
operating under our direction and name.” 
Mr. Kehl directed. The Desert Song which 
was presented by the University of Wisconsin 
the week of April 12 at the University Thea- 
tre. He is now coaching the dances for the 
39th annual “Haresfoot Club” production 


Alias the Ambassador, which will be staged 


in Wausau, Green Bay, Fond du Lac, Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee and Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Freeport, IIl. 

® RICHMOND, Va.—Julia Mildred Har- 
per presented 7 alk of the Town, a co-pro- 
duction with the Richmond Theatre Guild on 


_ April 10. The Guild presented four skits out 


of the evening’s entertainment and the entire 
balance of the production was Miss Harper's. 
Immediately following the show she reopened 
for a five-week course ‘prior to her summer 


CHICAGO 
by MARION SCHILLO- 


The Gladys Hight European tour for teach- _ 


ers and dancers is proving very successful. 
Miss Hight has studied and traveled in Eu- 
rope seven different years. She has a knowl- 
edge of the Orient also, having visited and 
studied the dance in Turkey, Egypt and 
Greece. Her group will benefit by this gen- 
erous background of world travel. 

In London the group will study with Marie 
Rambert, who was trained by Enrico Cec- 
chetti, the great maestro of the Russian Ballet, 
as well as M. Jacques Dalcroze, creator of 
Eurhythmics. Miss Rambert has also a com- 
pany known as. the Rambert Ballet and has 
appeared with Karsavina during several Lon- 
don concerts. 

In Paris they will study with Olga Preoba- 
jeskya. The course includes not only this 
work but regular work while on board ship. 
Miss Hight is taking two teachers from her 
faculty. There will be sight-seeing i in London 
and the Paris Exposition; motor trips through 
Holland and Belgium. 

Among those signed up are Margaret Rob- 
ertson of the Severance School of Dancing; 
Mrs. Rose J. Montgomery, Jenkins School of 
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Dancing; LaVonne Fries, Miles, Michigan; 
Gretchen Reil, Dayton, Ohio; Betty Ellen Si- 
-mon, Sally’s Studio; Sunshine Colley, Zions- 
ville, Ind.; Olga Reyes, British Honduras; 
Mary Vavro, St. Paul, Minn.; Florence Wise, 
Middletown, Ohio; Biba Shields, Duquesne, 
Pa.; Ruella Robertson, Quebec; Doris God- 
win, Spartansburg, S. C.; and Dorothy Cutler 
of Chicago. | 


Veronine Vestoff, maestro of Russian Ballet, 
is again heading the Ballet Department of the 
Chicago Association’s Annual Convention. 
During the past few months Mr. Vestoff has 
been teaching in Chicago and training the 
Abbott Dancers at the Palmer House. During 
July he will hold a three-week Normal Course 
here for dancers and teachers and offers an 
unusual curriculum interesting to students as 
well as those heading for professional work. 


The Mayland Studios were recently opened 
in Chicago’s Loop, offering a complete cur- 
riculum of theatrical arts for professionals, 
teachers and students. The school offers bal- 


let, tap and acrobatics, dramatic art, singing;~, 
| date: Ballet, Berenice Holmes, Walter Cam- 
ryn; Modern, Gretchen Berndt Schmaal. 


these departments to be run in conjunction 
with training for radio work. On the faculty 


is Miss Jessie Landes, heading acrobatic and 
tap work, and Miss Margie Maye, singing ~ 
and ballet. Both of these girls have had — : 
iss 
Landes was formerly with the Abbott Danc- 
ers, and Miss Maye worked on Orpheum Cir- | 
cuit and with Balaban & Katz productions. 
The outstanding feature of the school is— 
that it offers a training that will prepare stu-— 
dents for stage work. Another feature is rou- 
tines and all types of stage work for the pro- 
_ fessional. Those wishing to become teachers 


acclaim as 


siderable professionals. 


will be given a complete training in all 


phases of work that make for a well-informed | 


mastery of teaching. 


Five dancers from the Graff Studios gave a_ 
program at the Woodlawn Woman's 
composed of group dances, solos and_an exhi-. 
bition of the technique worked out by the: 


Grafts. The dancers were introduced by Miss 
Spoor, Director of the Studio, who spoke on 
the subject of Looking at the Dance from the 
Standpoint of Audience, and explained in 
brief the Graff technique. All of the dances 
and duodances were composed by the students. 


@® LAFAYETTE, Ind.—Jane Allen, the 


young, attractive and talented daughter of. 


Pearl M. Allen, president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Dancing Masters, is receiving a 
great deal of publicity on her appearance in 
the new musical film, Hats Off, a Grand Na- 
tional Picture. Jane is socially prominent in 
Lafayette and attended Purdue University. 
She started dancing when she was three years 
old and is now twenty-one. She has appeared 
professionally in Chicago and throughout the 
state of Indiana. She left for Hollywood last 
June. Her distinguished father, who is head 
of the dance department of Culver Military 
Academy, has also had a movie career, having 
taken a prominent part in Tom Brown of 
Culver. Here’s wishing Jane the continued 
success she deserves. 


¢ 

Virgayne Ratchek, who opened her school in 
Forest Glenn with six pupils in 1933, now 
reports an enrollment of over a hundred. “I 
work all my dances in story form,” she writes, 
“and I really believe that is why my pupils 
are in such great demand. Their dancing 
never bores the audience.” Miss Ratcek 
taught an original dance, The Merry Ranch 
Girls at the October meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Dancing Masters. Her brother, 
Le Roy, who is an artist as well as a dancer, 
assists with the boys’ classes in which there 
are twenty enrolled, ranging in ages from four 
to twenty. 
* 
Fran Scanlan was invited by Florence 
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Dunee of Pittsburgh to be guest teacher at a 
Normal Course at her studio February 28. Mr. 
Scanlan’s Normal Course in Tap at Detrpit 
February 21 was a tremendous success. 

The Scanlan Studio is getting the reputa- 
tion of handling and turning out big-time 
stars. Jackie Banning of Our Gang fame, has 
been getting new routines from Mr. Scanlan. 
Kay Stewart, the attractive Northwestern 
University co-ed who has won nation-wide 
attention as a cheer leader, has been studying 
with Mr. Scanlan for some time. Recently 
when Paramount got interested in her, the au- 
dition was held at the Scanlan Studio, and 
now Kay has a five-year contract with the 
big movie organization. She is to have a lead- 
ing dance role in Northwestern’s annual show 
and the routines she will use are coming out 
of Fran Scanlan’s school. 

The American Society of Teachers of 
Dancing, of which Philip S. Nutt is president, 
will hold its annual convention in Chicago at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, August 16 
through 21st. Edna Lucile Baum is chair- 
man of the Convention Committee and an- 
nounces the following faculty members to 


Edna Lucile Baum’s Little Ballet Group is 
rehearsing a new ballet for this season, Jm- 
promptu, with music by Schubert. The Group 
has been giving several performances a year 
for the past three or four years and has now 
in its repertoire. seven ballets. A performance 
of Impromptu will be given at the Goodman 
Theatre June 6. 


Madame Komarova staged the dances for 
the Clifford C. Fischer show (Paris-Mont- 
parnasse) at the new French night club re- 
cently opened by the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 


ca 
WEST COAST ITEMS 
by DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 


Booklets on the Southern California Festi- | 


val of Allied Arts are now being sent to 
everyone interested in entering the contests 
which will be held in May. The Festival 
committee feels that there has been a mistaken 
idea implanted in the minds of some teachers 
that scholarships will be given as prizes 
which will take students from one teacher and 
give them to another. This is not so, as there 
will be no scholarships of any kind given in 
the dance department. The aim of the Festi- 
val is simply to encourage young artists and 
give them the much-needed publicity to start 
them successfully on a career, and for the 
amateur the knowledge that they have done 
well. The prizes this year will consist of 
money and paying engagements for the pro- 
fessionals and commemorative medals and 
other awards of like nature for the amateurs. 

Increasing interest is being shown every 


year in normal courses for dance teachers 
where not only new dances but new view- 
points and new experiences add immeasur- . 


ably to the dance teacher’s value to the com- 
munity in which she teaches. The Ethel Meg- 
lin Studios associated with Fanchon and Mar- 
co are already making plans for a greater 
normal course than they have ever before of- 
fered. Fanchon and Marco with their pro- 
duction of huge musical attractions are able 
to present practical courses in staging, .ight- 
ing, costume design, music and other details 
of production. They have ten huge stages 
where recordings of auditions are made. 


HOCTOR — ASTAIRE. 


(Continued from page 14) 
Needless to say, she spent the ensuing twenty- 
four hours in bed, recuperating. 
However, the dainty blonde ballerina of 
New York stage fame has introduced a new 


method of relaxing to Hollywood. Instead of | 


sitting or lving down after a strenuous ses- 
sion she reclines with her feet and legs ele- 
vated above her body. 

“It is truly restful,” she admits. “The top- 
sv-turvy trick allows quick relief by restor- 
ing normal circulation.” 

When Miss Hoctor appears upon the stage, 
floating apparently, light as thistledown adrift 
on a summer breeze, the quintessence of poetic 
beauty and motion, it is difficult to realize as 
you watch her the amount of work that has 
preceded her appearance. Every movement 
seems so effortless; that apparent effortlessness 
of all great art which becomes a visible sym- 
bol of achievement. 

But work never ends with her. After each 
performance there is always the necessity of 
working out new ideas for forthcoming 
dances. When impetuous enthusiasm is united 
with keen intelligence, as in Miss Hoctor’s 
charming personality, the result is always a 
great sincerity, making each successive per- 
formance move steadily toward perfection. 

When I asked her which picture she en- 
joyed most her answer was: “I have: only 
done two pictures. Naturally I prefer Shall 
We Dance, because in The Great Ziegfeld I 
danced with two lions. It is more fun to 
dance with Fred Astaire.” 

We agreed that we, too, would prefer to 
dance with Fred Astaire! 

Miss Hoctor likes dancing before an audi- 
ence, but prefers pictures for a change. 


I concluded that whatever she is doing at 
the moment is most absorbing. She has, no 
time to linger over past laurels, the present is 
full and the future is always beckoning. 

We asked Mr. Astaire if he was ever going 
back to the stage. “Usually you have a nine- 
month run. Now that I am building a home 
in Hollywood I prefer the screen,” was his: 
reply. | 

And in answer to the inevitable question 
about his sister dancing again he thought not. 
To begin again after so long an absence 
would be a long climb back. 

One of my last questions was: “Which do 
you think the most suitable medium for the 
screen, ballet, tap, or modern ballroom?” 


“All are mediums. Anything and every- 
thing is tried today for variety and fresh- 
ness.” 

Mr. Astaire has always avoided specializing 
in any one type of dancing. As a youngster 
of eight.he started dancing professionally. For 
many years he has created and perfected all — 
of his own routines, adapting the various 
forms of the dance to meet the moods of the 
parts he interprets in his pictures. 


Mr. Astaire believes that the English peo- 
ple are as dance-minded as we are and has 
found the favorable reception of his produc- 
tions in London as gratifying as in other days 
when his stage dancing was equally well re- 
— Pictures must be international in ap- 
peal. 
The importance of Miss Hoctor’s dance to — 
the picture can be estimated by the fact that 
a rehearsal hall constructed entirely of mirrors 
was built at RKO Studios for her own use. | 

This type of room was originally desigued 
by her to be built into her New York home. . 
No one is permitted in the room during Miss 
Hoctor’s practice hours except the studio 
dance director and the pianist. Special lights 
were installed also. 


We are accustomed to see Miss Rogers do- 
ing tap and modern ball-room dances, but for 
those who love the more formal grace of the 
ballet Miss Hoctor’s loveliness and fluid grace 
of movement will be cherished in the mem- 
ory. No future tap dancing on her part will 
ever replace the unforgettable performances 
of her first love, the ballet, or the nimble 
footwork of her ballroom and tango numbers. 


Graciously she recalled a previous article 
we published about a year ago, “The Greatest 
Thrill.” “It pleased me very much.” 
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DANCING MASTERS 


AND AFFILIATED CLUBS 


| A National Organization 
The an and Oldest Dancing Teachers Organization of Its Kind in the World 


-Take-Pleasure in Announcing Plans and Programs for the Coming Summer 


The Annual Two Weeks Normal School 


7 HOURS DAILY | 
> Instruction in all Types of Dancing, 5 Days Each Week, for Two Weeks — Opens Monday, July 19, 1937 


The ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ieee Afternoon and Evening Sessions, Lasting One Week — Opens Sunday, August 1, 1937 
Headquarters Grand Ballroom, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 


Faculty for the Normal School , 
WEEK OF JULY 19. 1937 


JACK DAYTON — New York City FRAN SCANLAN — Chicago 
Beginners Tap Advanced Tap 
| _ PAUL MATHIS — New York City | MISS MARGIE HARTOIN — New York City 
& | Modern Work Musical Comedy 
_ MR. and MRS. IVAN TARASOFF—N. Y. City _ ELLIOT VINCENT — New Orleans 
Ballet (2 hours each day) | Acrobatic 


| THE AMERICAN DANCER 
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Faculty for the Normal Seieul 
WEEK OF JULY 26, 1937 


LEO T. KEHL — Madison, Wis. OSCAR CONRAD — Columbus, Ohio 
: Beginners Tap Advanced Tap 
ANGEL CANSINO — New York City MISS ANNETTE VAN DYKE —N. Y. City 
Spanish Dancing Children’s Dances 
MR. and MRS. IVAN TARASOFF—N. Y. City | ELLIOT VINCENT — New Orleans 
Ballet (2 hours each day) | Adagio — | 


5 4 and INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS Opens Sunday Afternoon, Aug. 1 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


—_—— a 3 hour program of Tap Dancing by JACK MANNING, 
Starting at One O'clock 


Convention Faculty | CONVENTION 
RAY LESLIE — New York City Entertainment Features 
ap ancing 


MADAME SONIA SEROVA —N. Y. City 


¢ 


President’s Ball—Sight-seeing Tour— 
Moonlight Boat Ride — Entertainment spon- 


Children’s Dances sored by The American Dancer — 


CHARLES WEIDMAN — New York City . Banquet and Ball, etc. 
_ Modern Work 
THOMAS M. SHEEHY — Los Angeles } 
Novelty Routines MONTIE BEACH, Pres. 
GUSTAVE HOLZER — Bremen, Germany | 2950 Broadway, Houston, Texas. 


Character and National Dances 


Ballroom Teachers 


DONALD SAWYER — New York City 
BERNIE SAGER — New York City 

Miss VIRGINIA GOLLATZ—Pasadena, Calif. : 553 Farmington Ave. 
COR KLINKERT — Amsterdam, Holland 


_ Exhibition Ballroom Dancing by 
FRED LE QUORNE — New York City 


COUPON 


WALTER U. SOBY, Secy-Treas. May 


Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Sir: Please send me, Free, complete information 
as to the requirements for membership 1 in the D. M. of A. 


ALBERTO GALO — New York City ; Name 
, | Address . 
City and State 


May, 1937 
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The Dancing Masters of America announce 
the faculties for the 1937 Normal School and 
Convention to be held in the Grand Ballroom 


of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


The Normal School opens Monday morning, 
July 19, 1937, with a seven-hour daily pro- 
gram five days each week for two weeks. 
The committee in charge of the Normal School 
consists of Fred W. Kehl, principal; Mrs. 
Montie Beach, president; Miss Vida Godwin, 
dean of women: Walter U. Soby, secretary- 
treasurer; Oscar Duryea, director; Miss Ruth 
Barnes, director; and Miss Bird Kirtley, di- 
rector. 

The faculty for the first week of the Normal 
School will be as follows: 


A.M. WEEK OF JULY 19TH 
9:00 Jack Dayton, New York, Beginner’s 
Tap. 


10:00 PAUL Matuis, New York, Modern 


Work. 

11:00 Mr. ANd Mrs. IvAN TARASOFF, New 
York, Beginners’ Ballet. 

P.M. 

2:00 Miss Marcie Hartoin, New York, 
Tap. 


1:00 FRAN SCANLAN, Chicago, Advanced 


Musical Comedy. 
3:00 garth VINCENT, New Orleans, Acro- 
atic. 
4:00 Mr. AND Mrs. IvAN TARAsOFF, New 
York, Advanced Ballet. 
The faculty for the second week of the Nor- 
mal School will be as follows: 


A.M. WEEK OF JULY 26TH 
T. Kent, Madison, Beginners’ 
3 ap 
10:00 nce Cansino, New York, Spanish 
Dances. 


11:00 Mr. Mrs. Ivan Tarasorr, New 
York, Beginners’ Ballet. 

P.M. 

1:00 Conrap, Columbus, Advanced 

ap. 

2:00 Miss ANNETTE VAN DYKE, New York, 
Children’s Dances. 

3:00 Exviorr Vincent, New Orleans, Ada- 

: gio Work. 

4:00 Mr. AND Mrs. IvAN Tarasorr, New 
York, Advanced Ballet. 


Faculty for the 54th Annual 
Convention 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel 
Washington, 
WeEeK oF AucusT IsT, 1937 
Mr. A. J. WEBER, Brooklyn, mY. 
Master of Ceremonies 
Mr. Leroy H. THayer, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee 
A.M. 
9:00 Ray Lestiz, New York, Tap Dances. 
10:00 MapAmMe Sonia SEROVA, New York, 
| Children’s Dances. 
11:00 CHARLES WEIDMAN, New York, Mod- 
ern Work. 
P.M. 
1:00 THomas M. SHEEHY, = Angeles, 
Novelty Routines. 
2:00 Gustav Houizer, Bremen, Germany, 
Character and National Dances. 


o'clock. 


Bulletin 


Dancing Masters of America, 
Inc., and Affiliated Clubs 


by WALTER U. SOBY 


3:00 to 
5:00 Ballroom dancing will be taught by 
the following ballroom teachers: 
DoNALD SAWYER, New York. 
BERNIE SAGER, New York. 
Miss G. Vircin1A GOLLATZ, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
Cor KLINKERT, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Frep LeQuorne, New York, Exhibition 
Ballroom Dancing. 
GALO, New York, Exhibition 
Ballroom Dancing. 


Convention Notes 
Jack Manning will present a _ three-hour 
program of Tap Dances on Sunday afternoon, 
August 1, starting at 1:00 o'clock. The Wash- 
ington Club will entertain with a Tea on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 1, from 4:00 to 6:00 
o'clock in honor of our president, Mrs. Beach. 


Sight-seeing Tour 


Plans have been made for a sight-seeing 
tour of Washington Tuesday afternoon, Au- 
gust 3, Convention Week, which means there 
will be no dance instruction on that after- 
noon. There will be a dance instruction pro- 
gram on Saturday morning, August 7, from 
10 until 12 o’clock noon. 


Evening Programs 


The evening schedule for Convention Week 
will be as follows: Sunday evening, Presi- 
dent’s Ball at 9:00 o’clock. Monday evening, 
Ballroom Instruction, 8 to 10 o’clock. Tuesday 
evening, Moonlight Boat Ride. Wednesday 
evening, Diplomatic Night with an entertain- 


‘ment program sponsored by THE AMERICAN 


DANCER MAGAZINE, 8:30 o'clock. Thursday 
evening, Ballroom Instruction, 8 to 10 o’clock. 
friday evening, Banquet and Ball, 6:30 


International Affair 
To carry out our International feature for 
this Convention Mr. Gustav Holzer, of Bre- 
men, Germany, has been engaged to teach 
character and national dances. Mr. Holzer 
taught at the Convention in Niagara Falls in 
1913 and again at Asbury Park in 1914. Mr. 
Holzer celebrates his 25th anniversary as an 
Honorary Member of our organization this 


Teachers who attended the first meeting of 

the newly formed Dancing Teachers of Penn- 

sylvania and New York in the Hotel Jermyn, 

Scranton, Pa., March 14. Bernie SAGER of 
New York was guest teacher 


year. Mr. Cor Klinkert of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, has also been engaged to teach ballroom 
dancing at the Conventron this year. Wednes- 
day evening is to be Diplomatic Night and 
diplomats from various countries and their 
wives will be invited as our guests for the 
evening. Entertainment program to be pre- 


sented by THE AMERICAN DANCER. 


President Mrs. Beach—Good Will 
Tour in the East 


Aside from attending the first meeting of 
our new Club No. 19 at Kansas City, Mo., on 
February 21, Mrs. Beach has made an exten- 
sive trip through the Carolinas, Washington 
and Florida, remaining in that vicinity for 
over a month. Mrs. Beach attended the meet- 
ings of Carolina Club No. 14 on Sunday, 
March 7, at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N.C. The Dancing Masters of North Caro- 
lina, Club No. 15, on Sunday, March 14, at 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel at Raleigh, 
N. C.; then to the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 21, where she at- 
tended the meeting of Club No. 17, the Danc- 
ing Teachers Club of Maryland, Virginia and 


. Washington, D. C.; ending her trip at the 
meeting of the Florida Society, Club No. 2, at 


Tampa, Fla., on Sunday, March 28. Mrs. 
Beach left Florida for Houston on Tuesday, 
March 30th. Besides attending these meet- 
ings, Mrs. Beach visited many studios of the 
members of the various clubs and was royally 


entertained with teas, luncheons and dinners 


given in her honor in true “Southern style.” 


Guest Meeting of the Dancin g Teachers 
Club of Maryland, —— and 
D C. 


The Annual Guest Meeting was held Sun- 
day afternoon, March 21, at the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Montie 
Beach, president of the Dancing Masters of 
America, Inc., Miss Ruth Eleanor Howard, 
editor and publisher of THE AMERICAN 
DANCER MAGAZINE, and Walter U. Soby, 
secretary-treasurer of the D. M. A., attended 
the meeting. The dance program for the day 
was presented by Jack Dayton, New. York © 
City, Tap Dances; Annette Van Dyke, New 
York City, Children’s Dances, Elbert Brown, 
Philadelphia, Ballroom Dances. Leroy 
Thayer, president, was Master of Ceremonies 
and presided at the business meeting. Mrs. 
Ella Banks is secretary. | 


_Normal School Costume Display 


During the second week of the Normal 
School, there will be a Recital Costume Dis- 
play held at the Mayflower Hotel. Members 
who are to attend the Normal School are re- 
quested to bring outstanding costumes that 
have been used in their annual recitals. Al- 
though last year the Costume Display was put 
on at 5 o'clock in the afternoon it was a huge 
success, but this year we plan to have the dis- 
play in the evening, thereby being able to de- 
vote more time to it. 

We are quite sure the members in Wash- 
ington will co-operate with the teachers in se- 
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curing children for the display of their cos- 
_ tumes. Members who are to attend the Nor- 

mal School should n on bringing recital 
costumes with them. 


3 Sudden Death 

Miss Vesta Copeland, secretary-treasurer of 
the Carolina Association of Dancing Masters, 
Club No. 14, died suddenly on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, March 25, at her home at High Point, 


Nik. 
Only tw& weeks prior to Miss Copeland’s 


death, she and her mother graciously enter-— 


tained Mrs. Beach at their home. Miss Cope- 
land became a member of the D. M. of A. 
through the afhliation of the Carolina Associa- 
tion. She attended the Convention at New 


York last summer and was elected secretary- 


treasurer of .the Carolina Club for 1937, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Helen Powell Poole, last Sep- 
tember. 
: Member Seriously Ill 

Word has been received from Mrs. Emma 
C. Funk that her husband, Arthur Funk, is 
dangerously ill. He has had a complete break- 
down and complications have set in. Mr. 
Funk has conducted a very successful school 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for many years. He has 
been a member of the D. M. of A. since 1909. 


New Affiliated Club | 
While complete affiliation ap- 
plication have not as yet be 
national headquarters, word has been received 
from President Cecelia Fleischer of Scranton, 
Pa., that the Associated Dancing Teachers of 
New York and Pennsylvania voted unani- 
mously to afhliate with the D. M. of A. at 
their meeting held on Sunday, March 14. 
When affiliation is accepted, their club will be 
No. 20 under the D. M. of A. affiliation plan. 


_ The New Club No. 19 Makes Report 


The first meeting of the Heart of America 
Dance Association was held Sunday, March 
21, at the studio of Miss Helen S. Thomas, 
Kansas City, Mo. The meeting was called to 
order by President Robert Lewis, with thirty 


members present, including the officers. After 


reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing by the secretary, the new Constitution and 
- By-Laws were read and adopted. The name 
for the club was discussed and, of the twelve 
names submitted, the final vote was for “The 
Heart of America Dance Association.” ‘The 
charter was closed with 47 members as charter 
members. On account of the length of the 
meeting only one number was presented by 
Miss Adelaide L. Fogg, of Omaha, Neb. It 
was a very beautiful Gypsy Character Dance 
which was appreciated by all of the members 
present. The next meeting will be held in 
April at the studio of Harry E. Wolfe, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., at which time the D. M. of 
A. delegate director will be elected. 


Dancing Masters of Michigan, No. 4 

The Spring Normal School given by the 
Dancing Masters of Michigan was held at 
the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on 
Sunday, April 4. Four teachers were fea- 
tured on the all-day program including J. 
Allan MacKenzie of Chicago in Tap; Ber- 
nice Holmes of Chicago in Ballet; Ruth L. 
Murray of Detroit in Modern; and Clement 
O. Browne of Akron, Ohio, in Ballroom. A 
banquet was held at the close of the meeting. 
At the March meeting, Miss Florence Young 
of Detroit, president, was elected delegate di- 
rector of the Michigan Club. 


Dancing Teachers Club of Rhode 
Island, No. 9 
It was Visitors Day at the March meeting 
of the Dancing Teachers Club of Rhode 
Island, which was held at the McDermott 
Studio at Providence, R. I. As a result, eight 
applications have been made for membership 
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n received at the. 


in the club. The program for the day was 
presented by Mrs. Helen Whitten of Wal- 
tham, Mass., Ballet; Edward Gonyea_taught 
Soft Shoe; Matthew McDermott taught ball- 


room dancing; Mae Smith taught tap; ard. 


acrobatic was demonstrated by a pupil of 
President Miss Kay Merwin. The April meet- 
ing of the*club was held at Mrs. Helen M. 
Whitten’s studio, Waltham, Mass., on Sun- 
day, April 4. 


Boston Club Again Makes Record 

As a reward for the Boston club’s outstand- 
ing record, the D. M. of A. have made ar- 
rangements to send Miss Margie Hartoin to 
Boston for their next meeting, which will be 
held at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, on Sun- 
day, April 18. Miss Hartoin will teach Musi- 
cal Comedy Novelty numbers. The annual 
convention of the Boston Club will be held in 
Boston, September 7, 8, 9 and 10. Mrs. Doris 
Tower has been elected delegate director of 
the D. M. of A. Miss Hazel Boone, secretary- 
treasurer, reports that quite a few of their 
members are going to Washington this sum- 
mer. | 

_ Applications for Membership 
Two applications for direct membership 
have been received. They are as follows: 

Arthur Murray, New York City. 
Jack King, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


South Texas Association One Day 
Convention 

An all-day convention, given by the South 
Texas Association, was held at the Edson 
Hotel, Beaumont, Texas, on Sunday, March 
21. Mrs. Gretchen B. Schmaal of Milwaukee, 
Wis., presented a five-hour program of tap 
and modern work. Mr. Peter Villere of New 
Orleans taught acrobatic and adagio. Mrs. 
Frances Burgess Bleeker of Forth Worth 
taught children’s dances. The meeting closed 
with a banquet. | 


Meeting of the California Association, 
I 


A well-attended meeting was held Sunday, 
March 7, by the California Association 
Teachers of Dancing, afhliated Club No. 13, 
San Francisco, at the McFarland Joy Studio. 
It was agreed that in the future meetings will 


be held on the first Sunday of each month, 


with three hours of demonstration and the 
business meeting. Several of the members 
gave interesting demonstrations at. the last 
meeting, including Mr. George Pring, Ballet; 
Miss Gene, Ballroom; and Miss Franchon 
Collom, Novelty Tap. (Report submitted by 
Mrs. Agnes Williams, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee.) Miss Lillian Thomas, dele- 
gate director of the California Association, 
writes she sincerely hopes to go to Washing- 
ton this summer. The California Association 
plans to hold their annual convention in Sep- 
tember at San Francisco. 


North Carolina, No. 15 


The Dancing Masters of North Carolina 
held their March meeting at the Hotel Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Raleigh, N. C., on Sunday, 
March 13. Miss Louise Norman Williams, 
president, was in charge. Mrs. Beach, presi- 
dent of the D. M. A., attended. Miss Jacque- 
line Dorminy of Winston-Salem entertained 
Mrs. Beach with a tea at her studio on Sat- 
urday, March 12. The Dancing Masters of 
North Carolina are to conduct a state-wide 
dance contest in every type of dancing during 
National Dance Week. 


Carolina, No. 14 
The Carolina Dancing Teachers Associa- 
tion, Club No. 14, held their February meeting 
at the home studio of Mrs. Ned Joyce, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., February 7. Mrs. Joyce taught 
beginners character work and presented four 
numbers which were clever and usable. Miss 


(Continued on page 52) 


AND FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


We are prepared for the biggest 
recital season in history. Complete 
stocks of fine dance shoes ready to 
give best performance at a mo- 
ment's notice. Depend on KLING'S 
for fast service and fine shoes. 


Correctoe 
Toe Shoe 
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Best grade 
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Suede tip 
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Satin toe 


KLINGWAY BALLET 


Short elk sole 
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_ Fully lined 

Tan, black or 
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Now Available for 
Recitals. Lectures 
Dancing Classes 
Rehearsals 
Dramatic Classes 
Private Dances 
The Beautiful 


SALLE des ARTISTES 


In the Hotel des Artistes 


| West 67th St. 


Large ballroom with stage. Excellent acous- 

tics. Private entrance on 67th St. Extremely 

moderate rental, with special low rates for 

- seasonal leases. Apply to Resident Manager. 
SUsquehanna 7-6600 or 


Wm. A. White & Sons 


Agent | 
51 East 42nd St. VAnderbilt 3-0204 


WAAS & SONS 


Costumers to the Nation for 79 years 

| FABRICS 

ACCESSORIES 
TRIMMINGS 


SHOES 


Everything for the dancer 
Costumes to hire from | to 1000 


Send for catalogue and samples 


°123 S. St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OF ISADORA DUNCAN 
IRMA DUNCAN 
IHlustrated—Prblished for the first time $1.50 
Catalogue of Dance Books sent on request 
KAMIN SHOP 


TH 
1423 Sixth Avenue at S8th Street New York 


tire production staff is present. 


BALLET A WEEK 


(Continued from page 23) 
rapher is often apt to get the least credit for 
an artistic creation which is entirely his or her 
own. By that I do not mean that the dancers 
do not deserve their due. It is often entirely 
up to the performers to project the basic idea 
of the number and the fate of that number 


often lies in the hand of the dancer. But 
audiences often overlook the fact that ideas, 
effects, every movement that is made upon 


the stage, in fact, is the product of intensive 
thought and skill on the part of the choreog- 
rapher. Many people even complain if some 
ballet is presented with a new and different 
choreography from that of the original. This, 
in many cases is a necessity. Oftimes the 
ballet is an old one and the original choreog- 
raphy is not suitable to modern presentation; 
often the time limit is an important factor or 
perhaps the dancing must be arranged to suit 
the capabilities or limitations of the dancers. 

These are all facts which I am sure have 
confronted Florence Rogge on more than one 
occasion. At the Music Hall so much _ time 
is allotted to the ballet, so much to the Rock- 
ettes, the Glee Club, etc. Most ballets run 
from six to seven minutes. Giselle, which is 
one of the most pretentious ballets that Miss 
Rogge has ever staged, ran twenty-six min- 
utes. Usually there are four days in which 
to prepare the entire production. Shows, new 
shows rather, at the Music Hall open on 
Thursdays. On Saturday the board meets to 
discuss the following weeks’ bill. The en- 
Leonidoff, 
Miss Rogge, Russell Markert, Erno Rapee, 
etc. Leonidoff usually has the genetal idea 
or subject for the entire production in mind 
before the meeting is called. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, The Magazine Rack, a show which 
has proved very popular with Masic Hall 
audiences. It is a big subject amd can be 
worked from many angles. Perhaps there 
will be four well known magazines repre- 
sented, Harpers Bazaar, Stage, Esquire and 
Asia. Mr. Leonidoff will assign each sepa- 
rate unit a magazine around which to work 
its part of the show. The Ballet may do Asia 
magazine, for instance. Once the subject of 
the number is decided, it is then up to Miss 
Rogge to contrive an idea by which she can 
best represent it. Rehearsals begin on Mon- 
day for the new show (between shows) and 


Meritoe 


A Toe-Shoe that leads 


attached Free. 


RHYTHM TAP SHOES equipped with Mack Taps. 
Sandals—Costumes and other accessories for the Dance. 


for 


‘Perfect Performance” 


superior quality and workmanship. Strictly 
hand-made shoes, with the finest features, in- 454 inner sole 
cluding self-adjustable arch, beveled boxing, stitched clear 


Toe Shoe meets with every requirement of the ;,,;, 
highest authorities of the Dance. Professionals swear for Nu-Way Ballets. 
White or Tan Kid. 
by them and beginners are delighted with them. 
Ask for Merit Toe Shoes and you will find perfect 
satisfaction. Pink, White or Black Satin. Ribbons 


Nu-Wa 
Shoes sates { 


THE ONLY AND 
ORIGINAL NU- 
_WAY BALLET 
OF [TS KIND. 


all other makes in 


through, elimin- 


‘and above all, narrow fitting heel. The Merit ating wrinkied lining and 


Perfect- 


irritating edges. 
narrow heel, 


Ask 
Black, 


Acrobatic 


Minois Sheatrical Shoe Co. 


Washington S8t., 


Chicago, 


“ 


between the time of the assignment and the 
first rehearsal the choreographer must create 
the entire ballet down to the most minute 
details. 

This naturally is a job which often keeps 
Miss Rogge working far, far into the night. 
Arranging and designing the geometrical 
formations of sixty girls on a stage the size 
of the Music Hall is certainly no simple task. 
This feat Miss Rogge accomplishes and pre- 
serves by means of a dot and dash system 
which is carefully inscribed upon sheets of 
paper. Every movement is meticulously form- 
ulated thereon. These working sheets are 
filed away for future reference when a ballet 
is to be repeated. Often a number which is 
especially successful during the winter sea- 
son will be repeated during the summer for 
the benefit of vacationers who are thronging 
the city. 

Of all the ballets which I shall remember 
at the Music Hall, Bolero, March Militaire, 
Autumn Leaves, Giselle and many of the 
lovely little ballets that were presented long 
ago with Patricia Bowman, are foremost in 
my mind. Miss Rogge’s Bolero is a delight 
and her extremely spectacular arrangement of 
Scheherezade will long be remembered. 


Of all of Florence Rogge’s ballets, which 

must number a thousand or more, I believe 
her Giselle to be her favorite. Here is an 
old classic ballet, said to be the most difficult 
of all ballets to perform, which Miss Rogge 
condensed and presented with her own chor- 
eography. Nina Whitney danced the famous 
Pavlova role, and like many of the others, 
it was prepared in four days. Ostensibly, an 
impossible feat. 
Still, with all this maze of activity, Flor- 
ence Rogge found time to do the Ice Carnival 
which recently created such a sensation in 
New York. 

Florence Rogge must be constantly on the 
jump both mentally and physically in order 
to create a new and diverting ballet-idea for 
each new presentation. Yet, looking back 
across the vast panorama of her abundant 
career, one cannot help but wonder what her 
ballets would have been like had she been 
given the same amount of time and freedom 
which is alloted to most choreographers dur- 
ing their cycles of artistic fruition. 


Make-up Met a Star 


(Continued from page 18) 
fied. The casting director announces another 
‘find’ and maybe a star is on her way. 

“Here are a few simple rules that will apply 
for any make-up: Be sure of your ‘harmony 
and rhythm,’ so that every element of the 
face complements the eyes. 

“To slender a nose, draw a thin, high line 
down the center and gently shadow the sides. 
The wider the line, the broader the nose. A 
little shadow beneath will shorten it. Good 
shadow colors are a mixture of blue-gray 
(mixing blue and purple) and dark, warm 
red-brown.” 

“For a high forehead blend up from the 
center and use the eyes to change expression.” 


Then lastly, for dancers, in whom the ap- 
pearance of the whole body is so important, 
“To slenderize legs and arms use brown tint. 
Highlights bring out the bones and you must 
be very careful or the effect will be repul- 
sive. No clear lines are used, which makes all 
shadows indefinite.” 

Here Mr. Young put in a word of warn- 
ing: “Remember, people are chosen in pictures 
for type.” Make-up can correct many dis- 
qualifications which might otherwise make 
more than one clever, artistic dancer lose out. 
As Ernie Young expresses it, ‘There is no 
critic so kind or so cruel as the lens of a 
camera.” 
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TOE SLIPPER —New ‘Arch-Ease"’ 
Pleated Model, $3. 


$4.95; Paviowa, $4.95; Perma- | 


stitch, $5.35. 


KLASSIK SANDAL—For a variety of 
purposes. Slight heel cad elk sole; 
natural or white-leather $2.95; col- 
ored kid, $3. 45. With rubber soles 
50¢c additional. 


ASTER TAP — Pat. No. 
1809107-201 1435; gives sensation- 
alsound effects. Ideal for rhythm 
routines, aids toe stands. 4 
sizes—No. | large to No. 4 
small, Complete with Master 
nails. 75¢ per pair. | 


TAP SLIPPER—Student Model, Pat- 
ent leather, $2.75; White kid, $3.25; 
Professional model, flat or baby 
oon Patent leather, $3.95; White 
Sat $4.50; Silver kid, $5.00. 
SUPREME" TAPS FREE. 


FEMME OXFORD—The tap shoe for 
advanced routines. Ideal for toe 
stands and trick steps. Patent 
Leather, $4.50; White Calf, $5.00. 
"SUPREME" TAPS FREE. 


DUO-TONE HEEL TAPS—Pat. 

Pend. A necessity for rhythm 

routines and ta Bigg ~y ies. 

~~ jingle Six sizes 

rge to oo 5 small 

for flat heels. Three sizes for 
baby heels. 75¢ per pair. 
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delivery! Capezio stores in New York, Chi- 


cago and Los Angeles as well as Capezio 
agencies strategically located throughout 
the country assure excellent service! Stocks 
are the largest available in Dance Footwear. 
Take advantage of the exclusive construc- 
tion features of Capezio shoes that give 
you longer wear and greater comfort. Vet- 
eran dancers make Capezio shoes the 
foundation for their routines. Use Capezio 
shoes at your coming recital if you want to 
be sure of success! 


New! Opera Length Stockings, seen in 
all the smart dance revues, are available in 
extra long, full fashioned, chiffon and serv- 
ice weights of dependable quality. Chiffon 
$1.85—Service $1.95. Black, White, Nude; 
sizes to 


New! Dance Belf—specially patterned to 
fit the body contour; a revelation in com- 


fort; will not bind, chafe, cut or crawl. Of 


5" springy elastic with inside pocket. Order 
by waist measure. $1.50. | 


Send for FREE complete catalog. 
Dept. 537A 


Main Office and Factory 
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Los Angeles Store 
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Your MUSIC Problem 
Is Solved with — 


DANCE ROUTINE 
Music Album 


A collection of well known melodies especially 
arranged for students of the dance as musical 
settings for the popular dance routines as used by 
foremost dancing schools and professional 
ancers. 


For 


TAP - BALLET - ADAGIO - ACROBATIC 
INTERPRETATIVE - CHARACTER AND 
NATIONAL DANCES. 

Price of Album for Piano—50c 
Special feature for your recitals—All num- 
bers in the album are also published for 

orchestra at 50c each. 


Send for a sample of the album 
EMIL ASCHER, INC., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
— Publishers — : 
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Tap Dancing Steps, Batons, Stage Scenery, Dra- 
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uilders of Stage Effects for Broadway Shows, 
Dancing Schools and the Profession for 20 years. 
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THEATRICAL PROPERTIES 
STUDIO 
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Theatrical Shoes 
Everything for Your Recital 
Needs in Theatrical Footwear 
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SHOE CO. 
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Manko Fabrics Co. 
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MODERN DANCE 


(Continued from page 17) 


The modern dance cannot plead innocent 
to charges of both aesthetic and anatomical 
distortion any more than the ballet can. Ac- 
tually its distortions in the anatomical field 
are likely to produce more violent reactions 


| from spectators than similar distortions in the 


ballet, because the latter have become so 
familiar as to be accepted automatically by 
the general public as part of a code of move- 
ment, while those of the modern dance are 
strange and new and constantly changing 
before they can be fixed into a system. 


Because of the very nature of art, these 
distortions must always be necessary in the 


‘dance. As we saw in the discussion of ab- 


straction, art deliberately and unavoidably 
twists life out of shape in order to present 
the artist’s comment on specific phases of life. 
It indulges in emphasis and elision, giving 
prominence to what it believes to be impor- 
tant for its immediate purpose and omitting 
or merely sketching in everything else. At this 
point, abstraction and distortion are seen to 
be identical, “but this type of distortion is 
largely aesthetic and does not necessarily 


imply an anatomical equivalent. It is pos- 


sible to conceive of aesthetic distortion in the 
dance which consists of nothing more formid- 
able than the omission of certain details which 
belong in natural movement. Doris Humphrey 


has pointed out, for example, that when one 


violates the natural opposition of walking by 


- deliberately swinging the right arm forward 


as the right foot takes a forward step, one 
is achieving a compositional distortion for 
that is not the way walking is performed 
in life. 

In so simple a distortion as this there is 
no violence done to any part of the body, but 
thé dance cannot confine itself to such simple 
material as this; As Miss Humphrey has 
again pointed out, whereas life tends to keep 
its movements as near the point of balance 
as possible in order to preserve the body from 
the destructive pul! of gravity, art deals 
largely in those movements which lie at the 


other end of the scale. It finds its interest 
and its excitement in presenting the body in| 


that dangerous region of movement where it 
is resisting the destruction of gravity and 
unbalance with some dramatic suspense as to 
whether it will finally succeed or succumb. 
In this exciting range of movement and un- 
balance, it is reasonable to suppose that there 
will be strains and distortions which do not 
regularly belong to daily life. These will no 
longer be exclusively aesthetic distortions but 
anatomical ones as well, and perhaps will go 
so far as to imperil the healthy and normal 
functioning of the body. 

This is a danger that must be squarely 
faced. It is nonsensical to attempt to deny the 
possible injuriousness of certain technical sys- 
tems, modern and academic, by mere force of 
loud talking. Indeed, there is no reason why 
a professional dancer's technique should be 
expected to be health-producing. No one ever 
advances the theory that playing the clarinet 
is a means of preserving strength and well- 
being or that there is anything corrective in 
writing poetry or painting murals. If the pro- 
fessional dancer wishes to take risks, that 
should assuredly be his own business. 

In the dance as an educational medium, 
however, the case is quite different. Pupils, 
especially young pupils, should not be. sub- 
jected to injurious distortions that may tend 
to become habitual and militate against nor- 
mal posture, normal movement, and all that is 
involved along with them. The dance, which 
is potentially one of the greatest of all edu- 
cational mediums and is being more widely 
recognized as such every day, should certainly 


guarantee its pupils against anything in the 
nature of physical harm. 

Since aesthetic distortions are absolutely 
necessary in the creation of any work of art, 
and since these lead unavoidably to anatomi- 
cal distortions in the dance, how is the prob- 
lem to be met? Must we disregard the art 
aspects of the dance and confine ourselves to 


the milk-and-water effeminacies of . “nature 


dancing,” “nature rhythms,” “self-expression- 
ism,” and the like? Or must we forget about 
the normal functioning of the body and treat 
the pupils in educational institutions as if 
they were all being trained for professional 
careers? If we were to make either decision 
we would forfeit most of the educational 


values of the dance, which lie fundamentally 


in relating physical movement to the expres- 
sion of emotional experience. 

The problem is to be solved in a totally 
different manner, not only for the educational 
field but for the professional dancer as well, 
as has already been indicated in a previous 
discussion of modern dance technique. There 
must be developed a basic gymnastic training 
along expressional lines, entirely impersonal 
and anatomically sound. Only after the stu- 
dent, professional or otherwise, has achieved 
a high degree of proficiency in this prelim- 
inary field should he be allowed to undertake 
the study of more personal or more adven- 
turous techniques. 

The body is a remarkably sensitive and del- 
icate instrument and can be easily harmed, 
but it is capable, on the other hand, of do- 
ing almost incredible things without injury if 
they are done intelligently. It is assuredly 
not intelligent to inflict upon a pupil, unless 
he is a professional pupil well aware of what 
he is getting himself into, a technical method 
which involves the habitual use of basic ana- 
tomical distortions as part of its routine 
training. Though he may be able to survive 
without any ill effects whatever, there is a 
generous chance that he may not, and per- 
nicious habits thus formed may have serious 
consequences for him. 


Since most modern techniques have grown 
out of the personal needs of some strongly in- 
dividual artist, young dancers whose bodies 
are built most nearly like that of the leader 
in each case will naturally find themselves 
best adapted to his particular method. Others, 
if they are to work in the system at all, must 
make certain compensations and adaptations 
in their approach. How are they to do this? 
Only with the aid of a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the body, its demands,.and its capa- 
bilities. 

For every right anatomical way to execute 


any movement there are several wrong ways. 


into which it is easy to slip without knowl- 
edge. If the individual has a grasp of what 
might be called the norm of movement he 
will be able to execute almost any movement 
however distorted without risk of injury to 
himself, for he will be able to see to it that 
the various masses of the body are always 
given adequate support and that compensa- 
tions for shifts of balance are not allowed 
merely to happen along the line of least re- 
sistance and perhaps place strains upon parts 
of the body least able to bear them. 


For the development of this ideal system of 
basic training in which the norm of expres- 
sional gymnastics will be taught, we must 
look not to the artists, who have other things 
to do, but to that ever increasing number of 
physical educators who have seen the values 
of the modern dance in its fundamental terms 
and whose enthusiasm can be counted upon to 
carry the matter through to a _ conclusion. 
Only then can we be sure of “eating our cake 
and having it’; that is, of developing the 
full artistic potentialities of abstraction. and 
distortion and at the same time of preserving 
and even increasing the power of the body for 


normal functioning. 
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FOOT-NOTES 


(Continued from page 29) 

Two brilliant young American stage de- 
signers and a distinguished Polish painter 
will collaborate with choreographer George 
Balanchine in the American Ballet's presen- 
taion of three Stravinsky ballets at the Metro- 


politan Opera House, April 27 and 28, for the 


benefit of the Scholarship Fund of the Amer- 
ican Ballet. Irene Sharaff, twenty-seven years 
old and Boston-born, who first sprang into 


‘prominence with her artistic designs for Eva 


Le Gallienne’s Alice tn Wonderland, returns 
to the world of card characters in the sets and 
costumes she is creating for the premiere of 
The Card Party, which is based on a poker 
game. Stewart Chaney, who hailed from Kan- 
sas City less than thirty years ago and who 


was responsible this season for the decors of 


Leslie Howard's Hamlet, the Theatre Guild’s 
But For the Grace of God and the current 
hit Having a Wonderful Time, has reverted 
to a mythological past, a classic-heroic_me- 
dium, for the sets and costumes he is design- 
ing for Apollon Mesagete, which is being in- 
troduced to New York by the American Bal- 
let. For the third Stravinsky ballet, Le Baiser 
de la Fee, inspired by Tchaikowsky, based on 
an Anderson fairy tale, and never before pro- 
duced in America, the Polish-born, Paris- 
famed artist Alice Halicka has been chosen 
to do the costumes. Mme. Halicka is already 
known here both as a painter and a designer; 
in the former capacity through her recent ex- 
hibitions at the Marie Harriman and Bignou 
galleries; in the latter through the sets and 
costumes she made for the Monte Carlo pro- 
duction of Jardin Public. 


The name of Igor Stravinsky seems to be 
very much in the news these days throughout 
the country. Having been acclaimed here in 
the extreme East recently when he appeared as 
guest conductor with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, he appeared in the extreme 
West on March 12 and 13 as conductor of the 
Los Angeles Orchestra in a Young Peoples 
Festival. At these two performances he pre- 
sented two of his best-known works, the Fire- 
bird Suite and the ballet of the most famous 
puppet in the world, Petroushka, and, as in 
the East, was greeted with enthusiastic ac- 
claim. These are two of the works which 
made Mr. Stravinsky world famous when pre- 
sented against the flawless good taste and 
superb showmanship of Sergei Diaghileff. 
Petroushka has had many authentic presen- 
tations in this country, but has never before 
been presented with the composer at the 
baton. Theodore Kosloff, well known as a 
member of the Russian Ballet and a native of 
St. Petersburg, had the first honor of collab- 
orating with the composer in this country. 
Mr. Kosloff pictured the native Fair of the 
ballet for the enormous Shrine stake with 250 
dancers from his studio. Aside from this, he 
also danced the role of the famous Puppet. 

* 


Principals and many others of the dancers 
in Col. de Basil’s Ballet Russe along with Col. 
de Basil, himself, attended an exhibition given 
in Serge Nadejin’s Russian Ballet School in 
Cleveland recently. Three of the pupils of the 
school, Lorand Andahazy, Edward Dziczkow- 
ski and Betty Lou Reed, were chosen by the 
Colonel and will join the Monte Carlo troup 
for its tour abroad beginning some time in 
April. Nina Radova (Vivian Smith), who 
has been a member of the company since 1935, 
had been chosen from this school also. 


After four years of inactivity the Dance 
Center of Gluck-Sandor and Felicia Sorel 
opened its doors at 117 West Fifty-fourth 
Street March 28. This was the first of six 
subscription performances prior to the dance 


May, 1937 


theatre’s formal opening which occurred on 
April 11. After the season has gotten well 
“under way,” regular performances will be 
given on Friday and Sunday evenings and on 
Saturday afternoons. The first bill consisted 
of Isabella Andrieni, a new ballet, and a re- 
vival of Manuel de Falla’s El Amor Brujo. 
Prominent in the cast were Felicia Sorel, 
Gluck-Sandor, Jose Limon, Bruce Mero, Ran- 
dolph Sawyer and others. The new head- 
quarters are twice the size of the group’s pre- 


vious home, the auditorium having a seating 


capacity of 175, and the stage being 35 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep. A revival of Salome, 
one of the old successes, will be given April 
30. 

‘On April 11th at the Theresa Kaufman 
Auditorium in New York, Hazel Kranz gave 
her first program of Fairy Tales in Dance. 
The cast included a group of twenty young 
dancers. Miss Kranz, who is a product of 
Denishawn, where she was especially success- 
ful as & teacher of children, prefaced each of 
the ballets with an amazing and formal 
synopsis of the story to make sure that nothing 
should escape the most youthful of her audi- 
ence. The first ballet was called, simply, 4 
Fairy Tale, and the second Forest of Maya. 
The third and most elaborate ballet, Tlie Mad 
Princess or the Prince of Seven Cloaks, was in 
five scenes and ‘told the fantastic and ridiculous 
story of the usual fairy-tale characters in an 
entirely different and new adventure. Miss 
Kranz’s Children’s Theatre can be said to 
have started most auspiciously. 

* 


Word comes from Ruth Page that she gave 
a solo recital in Stockholm, Sweden, on April 
2 and will follow it with recitals in Helsing- 
fors, Finland;, Oslow, Norway; and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Miss Page has already 
signed contracts which will take her ballet 
company on tour in January, February and 
March, 1938. ‘Phe company will include Miss 
Page, Bentley Stone, several other principals 
and the corps de ballet. The world premiere 
of her newest ballet, American Pattern, to 
music by the young New York composer, a 
rome Moross, will be given in the fall; 


April 13th Anne Rudolph appeared at the 
Goodman Theatre in Chicago in an evening 
dedicated to the advancement of Modern 
Body Education and the Dance. The eve- 
ning’s program presented in synopsis form 
every phase of body development as taught in 
the Anne Rudolph School. Miss Rudolph, 
herself, gave a clear and understandable out- 
line of the work which enabled the public to 
understand and follow the demonstration. 

e 


Samuel Goldwyn has engaged Vera Zorina, 
who recently appeared in On Your Toes in 
London, as the comedy lead in the forthcom- 
ing Goldwyn Follies. Miss Zorina will be re- 


membered as a member of the Monte Carlo | 


Ballet. It is said that she is to sing as well 
as dance in this picture. 


VALUE 


In the following guaranteed dancing 
footwear. 


TOE SHOES — Pink, 
black, white satin with 
suede tip—$2.95. 


SOFT TOE BALLETS 
—Black kid, soft 
leather soles—$1.85. 


TAP SHOES — Patent 
leather ‘“Tiets” with 
new over toe taps 
attached, hand turned 
—$2. 95. 


All of rk above are Professional shoes, 
of the finest materials and expert work- 
manship (not so-called students’). We 
fully guarantee each and every one 
of these shoes with a money back 
uarantee if they do not give you the 
ullest satisfaction and wear. 


Include postage for si and 
5c extra for each additiona 
S Mail orders a 
125 W. 45th St. pa ¥. 


ROBERTSON 


The Costumier 
Specializing in. 


Costumes for the Dancer 
111 S. St. Third Floor Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN WELL NOAN FABER 


AUTHENTIC, FACSIMILE, CUSTOM 
MADE PAPER HATS, ETC. 
Canes, Balloons, Masks, Wigs, Tamborines 
Send for descriptive Price List. 
239 West 42nd St. New York City 


UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC AND DRAPERY STUDIOS, Inc. 


RENTAL 


Stage Scenery and Draperies 
315 West 47th St. New York City 


BARNEY’S 


DANCING FOOTWEAR 
Send for Catalogue 


249 West 42nd Street, New York City 


101 West 57th St. 


DANCE ROUTINES 


FLOREN CE ROGGE Ballet Director 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL _ 


Write for Desert ptive Circular 


New York, N. Y. 
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D.T.B.A. BULLETIN 
by ROBINA SWANSON, Secty. 


Despite the fact that many members are in 
the throes of recital preparations the April 
meeting was one of the best attended so far. 
A splendid program of working material was 
presented, the feature of the afternoon being 
Marion Howell’s Roller Skating Novelty, in 
which ten girls, pupils of the Howell School 
in Brooklyn, demonstrated the hit number 
of their 1936 recital. This was followed by an 
exceptionally clever intermediate tap number 
by Bill Pillich, formerly of Pittsburgh and 
now a member of the cast of White Horse 
Inn, current musical at Rdaio City’s Centre 
Theatre. Evelyn Boardman of Flushing, 
N. Y., filled the ballroom assignment with a 
Waltz Hesitation. 


A plan to carry on the fight against Gov- | 


ernment competitien was outlined by Presi- 
dent Lindsay and Vice-Presidents Sager and 


“Grant. Letters from various parts of the coun- © 


try, aceompanied in many cases with news- 
paper publicity calling attention to the free 
dancing classes conducted by the WPA have 
been received by Executive Secretary Thomas 
Parson, even though the authorities had prom- 
ised to curtail such activities. Mr. Parson 
recently received a letter from the director of 
the WPA’s recreational department, inviting 
him to a conference for the purpose of deter- 
mining the steps to be taken in regulating free 
classes, some of which are being conducted in 
public schools and other tax-exempt prop- 
erties. | 

Other organizations will be invited to co- 
operate with the D. T. B. A. in the work 
which was temporarily stopped by the deci- 
sion of the D. M. of A. and the New York 
Society to withdraw their support from the 
National Council, formed last year as an out- 
growth of the D. T. B. A.’s activities on be- 
half of those who were being affected, many 
very seriously, by the type of competition 
set up by the various Federal agencies. 

Plans are rapidly forging ahead for the As- 
sociation’s Five-Day Session, to be held in 
New York City the week of July 19. In ad- 
dition to the usual program of working ma- 
terial and entertainment, members and guests 
will be given the opportunity to attend classes 
in which “business administration” will be 


National Souvenir Co. 
EVERYTHING IN 


PAPER HATS 


| High Hats: Silver, Cold and Black 
Soldiers’ Hats, Spanish Hats, etc. 
Canes, Balloons, all sizes, Whips 
Write for Circular 
140 West 44th St. New York 
Write or Phone Tel. BRyant 9-1486—1487 


147 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young lady with 10 years experience as profes- 
sional and teacher desires teaching position. 
Specializing in Ballet, Toe, Modern and Spanish. 
Experienced in Tap, Acrobatic, Ballroom and 
Adagio. Would like to locate on Pacific Coast if 
possible. References exchanged. Address: Box 8, 
American Dancer, 250 West 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
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- outlined by prominent figures in the business 
world. Also, classes in make-up, stage light- 


ing, costuming and other subjects as equally 
important to the teacher will be a part of the 
session. 

The D. T. B. A.’s list of “Mr. and Mrs.” is 
still growing. The latest to be added are Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank LaRue, the latter being pro- 
fesionally known as Yolanda. The Boldstein 
family of Derby, Conn., recently sent another 
member to make it three. Now we have 
Hilda, Ruth and Rose. Antoinette Monferoni 


still makes the monthly journey from Wil- 
mington, Del. Ninita Johns of Syracuse and 


Amy Congdon of Troy, N. Y., also cover a bit 


of ground each month. Beth Weyms of To- 


ronto, Can., swelled the Canadian list to three. 
The others are Peter Miller and Betty Speirs, 
of Montreal. No, Sally and Virginia Wheeler 
are not sisters, although they did, I believe, 
do a sister act a few years back. Joseph 
Auerbach is still unable to leave his home, 
but calls up now and then, just to “keep in 
touch.” Hazel Lindsay, wife of our President, 
is also on the sick list. 3 | 
The last meeting of the season prior to the 
July session, to be held on Sunday, May 2, 
at the Park Central, will be the annual 


“guest day,” at which time mefmbers will be 


permitted to bring one or more guests. | 


C.A.D.M. BULLETIN 
by WILLIAM J. ASHTON 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Dancing Masters was held 
April 4 in the Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman. ‘The program included: Veronine 
Vestoff, classical ballet, assisted by Miss Co- 
rinne Zietenfield; Ermie Schultz, baby dances; 
Arthur L. Kretlow, musical comedy and 
swing; Mildred Wahl, toe strut, exhibition 
waltz and a ballroom version of Truckin’. 


A membership contest was announced. Six 
prizes will be awarded regional directors and 
members who bring in the most new members 
for the 1937 convention. 
Grunow Console Tele-Dial Radio; second 
prize, two weeks’ tuition in the 1937 Normal 
School; third prize, one week’s tuition in the 
1937 Normal School. | 

The May meeting of the Association will 
be held at the R. G. Huntinghouse Academy 
of Dancing on May 2. This meeting is open 


to non-members and teachers within a hundred 


The first prize is a. 


and fifty miles of Chicago. The Stockman 
School, of Indianapolis, will furnish the entire 
program. Normal School work will be given 
from 2 to 6. From 6 to 7 there will be a pro- 
gram of dances with talent from the schools 
of members, followed by supper. During sup- 
per moving pictures of dancing will be shown 
by students of the University of Wisconsin. 
Arrangements were made for the showing by 
Past President Leo Kehl, who trains the big 
Haresfoot show at the University each year. 

On March 21 the Wisconsin Society invited 
members of the Chicago Association to attend 
the meeting at the Kehl Studio in Madison. 
Guests of honor were Ruth Pryor, soloist in 
Steppin’ High; Mary Vandas, teacher and 
production manager from Chicago, and Wil- 
liam J. Ashton. The faculty included Betty 
McKinley, Edna Christensen, J. Allen Mac- 
Kenzie, and William J. Ashton. 


Tell Your Story Tapping 


(Continued from page 20) 

Straight numbers should be given over to 
the child’s training, for, as he points out, 
when a show is playing to an audience one 
tap number right after another, no matter how 
good it may be, becomes tiresome and boring. 
Even a line or a group number breaks the 
monotony of solos. Character tap is very good 


to lend variety to the bill, too. 


It is important that revues have novel open- 
ings, this former dance director and stage 
manager insists. Follow the novel opening 
with a little straight dancing, then something 
as a distinct novelty, then a pretty picture 
number to rest the audience. “A show should 
be arranged the same as a song is arranged— 
so that there are certain twists to make it 
catchy. Routines should be built that way, 
too,” he says. 

In his travels about the country, Jack Man- 
ning has noticed that the most successful 
schools take great care in presenting their 
revues in an artistic and professional manner. 
“This requires investing in props, etc.,” he 
admitted, “but it is really a must if a school is 
to be considered a leader in its community.” 

In final defense of his emphasis on the im- | 
portance of pantomime in tap dancing, Jack 
Manning says, “Pantomime has been an im- 
portant factor in ballet all these years—it 
seems strange to me that no one has used it 
in tap before. Just think what a great tap 
dancer Enrico Cecchetti, with his complete 
mastery of the art of pantomime, would have 
been!” 


good advice in time for spring recitals. 


slippers with rhinestones and such! 


will be forthcoming in a future issue. 


SELECTING YOUR RECITAL SHOES 


__ It should be unnecessary to call attention to the function of ballet slippers and 
ribbons, but, judging from the many photos of young dance students (and alas! 
even older ones) with huge bows, rosettes, lacings almost to the knee, and what not, 
apparently some teachers think the more ribbons the better. These few words may be 


_ the flesh pink of the box toe or soft ballet slipper is a classical tradition of logical _ 
origin. They were intended to look as much like the flesh as possible with nothing — 
to spoil the line of limb and ankle, so that when a dancer rose to the points it 
created an illusion of naturalness. The ribbons are strictly utilitarian, never deco- 
rative. In_ fact, lacings over the instep, for instance, besides being incorrect, are a 
great handicap to the dancer, curtailing the free action of the instep and even the blood 
circulation. Ribbons are best sewn to the slipper, crossed over the ankle, around only 
once, tied in back and the ends tucked under. By their ribbons you shall know them! 

f the slippers themselves, the flesh pink shade is correct with any color costume, 
even black (unless some special effect is desired). And, of course, never decorate the 


About what goes inside the slipper it is taken for granted that the feet are given 
care and attention; but some dancers form the foolish habit of using so much lamb’s 
wool that the toes are actually cramped and action becomes unnatural. It is every 
teacher’s duty to note such details and inform her pupils about the correct procedure. 
Also, there are so many aids to comfort in toe work, a special article is needed which 


Now just a word about hands. Do not allow your pupils to assume stilted and 
unnatural poses of the hands with an ice cream finger up in the air! 
graceful, the hands must be alive and expressive. The classic position is with a slight 
curve of the middle finger towards the thumb which is well under. 


Flexible and 
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BOBBY CONNELLY 


(Continued from page 19) 

that he. is a “native” of California, and is 
perfectly content to work and create his dis- 
tinctive dance numbers for motion pictures, 
where he reaches a greater audience than is 
possible in the theatre. | 

This successful dance director is very proud 
of the large group of girls who make up his 
chorus, and he says that the chorus‘ girl to- 
day is a much better dancer than the stars of 
years ago; he also insists that the ensemble 
dancer in pictures has a more exacting job 
than the ensemble dancer on the stage. Beauty 


is an important factor, but a secondary one. 


Mr. Connelly uses the same girls all the time 
and there is a waiting list for replacements. 
When girls try out, he looks them over first 
for appearance, and those who have defects 
which the camera would intensify are dis- 
missed. The next step is the dance tryout, and 
those who are not dancers of recognizable 
ability are let out regardless of their beauty. 


Mr. Connolly is a great admirer of ballet 
technique as a dance foundation; in fact, he 
is very decided about it. “I would not use 
girls who did not have ballet training, be- 
cause without it they are not so graceful, 
there is something lacking; while with it 
they are better able to perform any dance de- 
manded of them. Ballet training gives them 
poise and distinction.” 


He also believes that there will be dancing 
in pictures as long as they make musicals, for 
the two must go together. But to retain its 
place dancing must keep up with all of the 
latest developments and changes which are 
continually taking place in the picture indus- 

Mr. Connelly finds great interest in all 
dance movements, and believes that each has 
its own particular value, but he also feels 
that each should stay in its place. He thinks 
the the modern dance has value in the con- 
cert field but that it has no place in the theatre 
or picture designed for entertainment, for it is 
too limited in its appeal. He feels that the 
effects of mass formation, of planes and lights 
and shadows, can be achieved as easily and 
with greater theatrical value by the use of a 
good, ballet-trained, professional stage group. 


This musical director’s greatest enthusiasm — 


is dance satire, or the clever burlesque dance. 
The same taste and feeling for satire was gi- 
ven impetus through the many Triangle Club 
plays Mr. Connelly staged for the boys of 
Princeton University, plays which are built 
almost entirely upon the satirical. He would 
like to do much more of this type of dance 
for pictures, but there is very little opportun- 
ity for it today. It is an art that is little 
known or understood by the majority of pic- 
ture audiences or producers, but the satirical 
touch is injected as often as possible and 
Bobby Connelly is looking forward to the 
time when he may do long routines in this 
idiom. 

According to Mr. Connolly, there is no 
reason for any dancer with ability not to get 
a chance to appear in pictures. There are 
talent scouts at every show and night club, 
and every week Mr. Connelly himself looks 
at dozens of tests of dancers. Unfortunately 


some very good dancers simply do not pho-. 


tograph well. 


LONDON 
FAPS 


“THE BEST” 
Write for Cireular 


CAUGHEY BROS. 
5283 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


1937 


May, 


He was deéply disappointed that Paul Dra- 
per was not more successful in pictures, be- 
cause he admires his work tremendously. Paul 
Draper did not photograph well; however, 
this was not his greatest drawback, but the 
fact that his technique was so perfect, so 
smooth and effortless, that audiences refused 
to believe he was making all the taps they 
heard. It all looked too easy, and the audi- 
ence thought they were hearing sound effects. 


Mr. Connolly. is now completing numbers 
for two pictures which will be released early 
in April: The King and the Chorus Girl, in 
which he has staged a can-can number in a 
French music hall; and Ready, Willing and 
Able, starring Ruby Keeler with Lee Dixon. 
Mr. Connolly says that Lee Dixon, who is a 
good dancer and photographs well, has great 
future screen possibilities. 


A DANCER’S DIARY 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘and vitality such as yours for the corps de 


ballet. 

“Frankly you are not ready for any com- 
pany as yet. Foulard has trained you well, 
but you need the aid of Chichantinoff for 


more finesse in technique and sureness in 


pointe. Isn’t that so, Foulard ?” 

Mr. Foulard nodded quickly. | 

“So,” continued Lochinov, “I suggest you 
go to New York and study under Chichanti- 
noff. He will round you out. 


“In October I hold auditions and you are 


privileged to dance again for me. However,. 


if another company should want you, take 
their offer. In other words, try to find a 
place and make your art pay for itself. 

“If you go to New York, try to take in 
anything and everything which does not en- 
danger your technical progress. I believe, not 
in cloistering a dancer, but in letting her live 
and feel the pulse of the world. 

“Miss nothing, give the best you have, keep 


your mouth shut and form your own opinions, 


but progress! 
“Now, how does all that sound to you?” 
How does it sound? 


Diary, how glad I am you are here to write 
to. I'd certainly never live through the day 
of waiting for Mother’s answer. 

We've talked it down and round and in 
and out and even Foulard himself came home 
with me. 

Think of it! New York! Chichantinof! 
a I may see! An audition for Lochi- 
nov 
_I can only pray. 


TIPS ON TAPS 


Album of Tap Dancing 


Compiled 
and Edited 
by 
CARLOS 
With Complete 
Dance Routines, 
Full Glossary and 


Outstanding Song 
Examples. 


NEW! DIFFERENT! 
INVALUABLE! 


Only 50c net 


"A-E-1-O-U" 
Fundamentals of Dance 
Language 
Simplified key to dance instruction with 
Directions, Examples and Song 


by Louis Vecchio. 
Price = net 


be 


TRY TAPPIN' (Popular Song) 35c 


Write for lists of albums ye gg the 
choicest dances and songs of Spain exico 
Argentina (Tangos, Rumbas, Paso Dobies, etc.} 
Russia, Hungary, Hawaii, Germany, France, 
Ireland, Sweden and many others. 


EDWARD B. MARKS 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


R.C.A. Bidg., Radio City, N. Y., Dept. A. 


QUALITY 
Costume 
Fabrics at 


TALK 


Have you received our catalogue? | 


FEINE 


TRIMMINGS SHOP, Inc. 
385 Bridge St. 


everyone. 


WOOD STARS. Save the embarrassment o 
cannot be heard by ordering a pair of 
shoes and accessories TODAY. 


TAP SHOE 


Outstanding value in a_hand- 


turned lightweight slipper designed 
especially for tap dancing. In- 
cludes 
FREE, 


a ‘“Jack'' Tone Box Tap 


PATENT — $2.75 
SATIN — $4.25 

(DYEING FREE) 

SILVER KID—$5.00 


HOFFERT 
The special con- ) 

CATALOG struction of this toe 
Write for new shoe molded by ? PINK, 
illustrated cata- hand on the im- © WHITE, 
log of complete proved Italian last | BLACK, 
line of HOFFERT gives the dancer SATIN 
famous toe, that soft feeling but ; RIBBONS 
ballet, tap firm support. Used | FREE 
shoes and studio by Opera. Ballet $3 as 
costumes. dancers & students. ” 


Detroit, Michigan Store, 33 John R Street 


(7HICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE 


159 North State St., 


SUMMERTIME RECITAL SPECIALS 


YOUR appearance at the Summertime Recital is looked forward to by 
Why experiment with a poor inferior grade of s 
difference of a few cents you have the assurance of perfect fittin 
and proven footwear used by PROFESSIONALS, TEACHERS, and 


Chicago Ill. 


PRICES that 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“There Is Nothing 


Finer” 

ner 
than an American Toe Shoe made of 
a lustrously finished Skinner’s satin, 
top-grade sole leather, and the best 
workmanship. 
Look for the blue Skinner’s label on 
the sole of the toe shoes, it is your 
double guarantee. 


Ask for them at your favorite depart- 
ment or shoe store, or if not obtain- 
able in your city, write us. 


THE AMERICAN TOE SHOE 
COMPANY 
125 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


YOUR RECITAL 


ise STROBLITE 


Luminous color effects on your costumes 


Music Hall. 


Inexpensive ond 
will add a 


Under U.V. light 
Write for Dancing School Special 


STROBLITE CO. * 


In ordinary light 


BEAUMONT'S 


~ SCENERY STUDIOS 
Scenery and Draperies Rented 
_ Any Atmosphere Depicted | 
510 Truxton St. (Bronx) New York, N. Y. 


The sensation of 
Radio City 


_ Broadway touch | 
to your recital, 


The 

American 
Dancer 
Issues = $1 


Fill ne the coupon below and mail at 
once with cash, check or money order 
for $1.00 ($2.50 for 12 issues). 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 

250 West 57th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send 


me THE AMERICAN DANCER for five 
months, beginning with the June issue. 


Name... 


City State 
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| D. M. of A. BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 45) 
Beulah Gaither, scheduled to teach, was un- 


able to be present due to illness. The March 


meeting was held at the Burkhimer Studio at 
Charlotte with Mr. Gerald Cummins, presi- 
dent, as host, on Sunday, March 7.. Mrs. 
Beach attended the meeting. Miss Mamie 
Kathryne Ritchie taught acrobatic work, and 
Bob Alexander taught tap. 


Working for Affiliation 

Aside from the group of teachers who re- 
cently organized clubs in Missouri and East- 
ern Pennsylvania, there are other groups who 
are considering the afhliation plan of the D. 
M. of A. Miriam C. Phillips of Minneapolis 
states that the Twin City Guild of her terri- 
tory still lacks six members to make up their 
quota. The Twin City Guild sponsored a 
concert program on Friday evening, March 
12, featuring Bernice Holmes of Chicago. 
Miss Phillips states that several out-of- town 


teachers have expressed a desire to join the 


Guild if the Guild pom to affiliate with the 
D. M. of A. 


Western Society of Dancing Masters, 
Inc. 
Miss Rayna Allen of San Francisco, secre- 


tary of the Western Society of Dancing Mas- 


ters, writes that at their next meeting to be 
held in May the matter of afhliation will be 
discussed. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of 
New Jersey 

Miss Freda Lippell, secretary-treasurer, 
writes the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Soby: 

In answer to your letter regarding the ‘affili- 
ation of our Association, we would like you to 
know that we will be interested at some later 
date. At present, we are a small group and 
dealing only with local problems. We are 
organized to establish business protection for 
our members, and to act to prevent false and 
misleading advertising. Our members are all 
owners of dancing schools, over eighteen years 
of age and teaching over three years. We 
are functioning purely as a business group, 
not as an organization for dance material. 


- Trusting the above is the information desired. 


Very truly yours, (signed) Freda Lippel. 

The officers of the New Jersey Club are as 
follows: Ira C. Berry, president; Freda Lip- 
pel, secretary-treasurer; directors: Lillian 
Daniels, Leona Turner, Larry. Decker and 
Jack Lynch. 


Associated Dancin g Teachers of 
So. California 


Ralph Thompson, Jr., of San Diego, reports 


that the dancing teachers of Southern Cali- 


fornia, particularly in San Diego, are being 


seriously affected by the giving of free 
dancing lessons in the schools there. Complaint 
is being made of the unfair competition to the 
school authorities, likewise letters of complaint 
have been sent from the D. M. of A. head- 
quarters. 


Connecticut Club, No. 18 

Madame Annette of New. Haven, Conn., 
was elected delegate director of the D. M. A. 
at the March meeting of the Dancing Teach- 
ers Club of Connecticut held at the Soby 
Studio of Dancing, Hartford, Sunday, March 
21. The instruction program was presented by 
Miss Helen Flanagan, Tap; Miss Harriette 
Gerrard, Adagio (demonstration by pupils) ; 
Miss Eleanor Brown, Scotch Dancing; and 
Anatole Bourman, Jazz Toe. Miss Patty-Ann 
Rita gave a demonstration of Acrobatic. An 
open forum on ballroom dancing was held at 
the close of the instruction period. 


OBSERVER 


(Continued from page 32) 2 


public dance hall and see scores of couples 
hopping about the floor in awkward, unbe- 


‘coming positions to the brassy tune of a jazz 


band; but this likewise cannot be considered 
art. On the other hand, let us visit any of the 
many well-conducted dancing classes or clubs 
for young people or adults. We sense the 
grace of coordination as the couples glide 
smoothly across the floor. We feel the perfect 
harmony of music and movement in an at- 
mosphere of beauty and refinement. Here as 
in an art gallery or a symphony concert we 
are inspired and impressed with the joy of 
living, for herein lies the art of social danc- 


Thus falls to the dance profession and the 


individual teacher the task of setting the 
standards of social dancing so that it falls 
within the category of art. First the teacher 
must pledge herself to teach only the finest 


forms of social dancing, to set the standards — 


herself and not let this important role fall to 
the pupil. How often we hear teachers say 
that they are teaching the so-called collegiate 
type of dancing only because their pupils de- 
mand it. If-a teacher establishes herself ac- 
cording to the finest standards of dancing and 
social etiquette and adheres to these, she will 
become known and respected because of these 
standards. Her clientele will accept her in- 
struction as the best and will not expect to tell 
her what and how to teach. I speak not on 
theory but on the basis of my own actual 


practice which has been tested for a period of 


five years and has proven sound. 

Once we have raised the standards of our 
teachers, our next task is to create a public 
opinion in favor of dance instruction. The 
public is already dance-minded, thanks large- 
ly to the motion pictures. However, local, 
state, and national dance contests judged by 


competent ballroom instructors could do much — 


to draw the public to the dance studios. ‘There 
would be created the necessary urge to learn 
the correct social dancing that wins contests. 

Let the ballroom teachers, through the me- 
dium of their various local and national or- 
ganizations, together with the press, realize 
the possibilities of such contests and some- 
thing can and will be done about it. With 
the teachers, the public, and the press bent 
on raising the standards of social dancing, 
the results should speak for themselves: the 
rightful recognition of social dancing as an 
art. 
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Write for BAUM’'S 1937 Catalog 
Economical Spending Means New Profit! 


Study These Prices! 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE |Novelties 


DELUCO TOE SLIPPERS — 
Suede or plain toes. Pink— 
White — Black Satin — Black 
Kid. Special price,: per 

pair $3.10 


BLACK PATENT LEATHER TAP 
/SHOES—Heel and toe plates 
attached. Per 


SUEDE ACROBATIC SANDALS 
—dAll sizes, in black, tan and 


gray 60 


Less 10% in dozen pairs. 


ALUMINUM TAP PLATES — 3 
sizes — small, medium and 


large. Per dozen pairs. 75 
CANES 

WALKING STICK: 

Dozen .00 


STRUT AND SWAGGER. Each 
T5¢, Dozen $1.10. 


TAMBOURINES 
7” diameter— 6 jingles .55 


8” diameter— 9 jingles... .75 | 


10” diameter—14 jingles....1.00 
Genuine calf skin head. Less 


Baum’s Will Not Be Undersold 


Specials —This Month Only 


V2", per piece... .50 
‘ORGANDIE (Domestic) —40" wide. All pastel 


COLORFUL 
FABRICS 


TARLATANE—52” wide, all colors, good qual 
16 yards to piece. Special price, per piece $2. 


SANDAL BRAID (metal lahm)—in gold and silver 
—50 yard pieces. 

V4", per piece...$ .25 per piece... .75 
1”, per piece.._. .90 


colors, Regular 25c grade. Good quality and 
finish. Special price, per yard .20 
Dark colors, yard .24 


VOILE—40” wide. All colors. Regular 25¢ qual- 
ity. Special, per yard 16 


PANNE SATIN—40” wide. All colors. Reduced 
from 65¢ yard. Close weave (washable), high 
lustre. Per yard 422 


SATEEN—36” wide. All colors. Reduced trom 
25¢c per yard. Good lustre. Per yard 18/2 


TWILL SATIN—40” wide. All colors. Regularly 
35c yard. Very lustrous. Per yard. 2 


THEATRICAL HATS: We carry 


a complete line of felt hats in 


various styles and assorted 
colors. - 


HIGH HAT: Each... ...$ .40 
Dozen 4.00 


SPANISH HAT: Each......$ .50 
Dozen 5.00 


MEXICAN HAT: Each.....$ .95 
Dozen 10.00 


NO. 214—TEN GALLON COW- 
BOY HATS: Colors: black, red 
and white. Each... 


Oozen 7.50 


SAILOR HATS: light-weight 
duck, white only. Each...$ .10 


DERBY: Each, 35c. Doz. $3.50. 


METALLIC PAPER TOP HATS: 
Gold and silver, high gloss, 
each 45c. Also in black glossy 
paper, heavy, each 45c. Less 
10% in dozen quantities. 


If you are interested in 
any special style, please 


10 in d tities. 
Jo in dozen quantities write and we will furnish 


prices and information. 


BULLION FRINGE—Antique gold 5” width, sold 
regularly for $1.00 per yd. Special while it 
.25 


regu 
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as yourself sung and trouble, too, by 


Buy the Best—Look the Best! doing all your recital buying in one piace 


—in the dancers’ department store—where everything is under one roof—everything in one catalog. What hundreds of 
others have done to earn new profits for themselves by shrewd.ly economical spending, you can do, too. . . 


» BAUM'S, 106-114 S. [lth St., Phila., Pa. I'd like to be 
| on your mailing list to receive your catalog, samples and 

CLIP TO teachers’ price list. A-5-37 


LETTER- dd 
INCORPORATED | Address. 


106-114 So. Ith St., Phila.,Pa. mam | 


1 Number of Pupils... 


EVERY ORDER FILLED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


May, 1937 | 


Date of Recital. 


